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THE recent outcry about the failure of British government 
in the West Indian Colonies has been in some particulars 
overdone. A Royal Commission, the time-honoured panacea 
habitually demanded by British journalists and members of 
Parliament, has been promised. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
knows as well as does Lord Harlech, his predecessor at the 
Colonial Office, that this is a mere political gesture and that 
Mr. Ormsby Gore was entirely justified in regarding it as 
unnecessaty, the department having already access to all the 
recommendations for policy and all the information that 
could be expected to be supplied by a Royal Commission of 
any composition that was likely to be appointed. 

Most members of Parliament are, however, like their 
constituents, exceedingly ignorant about West Indian affairs ; 
and as the British Government will certainly have to face 
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demands for financial help at the cost of the British Exchequer 
or of British consumers, if the present state of affairs in the 
West Indies is not to continue, whether the Colonial Office 
makes such demands on its own judgment or on the strength 
of a Report next year by a Royal Commission, the Cabinet no 
doubt thinks it prudent to have the backing of some such 
document to comfort the consciences of its party supporters, 
to say nothing of mitigating the Liberal Opposition or the 
grumbling of Labour politicians who may point out that 
their constituents, including co-operative consumers, the 
unemployed, the slum-dwellers and the denizens of the 
special areas, may have prior claims to consideration at the 
cost of the British public. 

I have myself complained in Parliament and in the Press 
that the Colonial Office would appear to have been culpably 
unaware of what has for years past been notorious in regard 
to the conditions of the wage-earning and labouring classes 
in the West Indies. I have given my reasons for that in- 
culpation by references to the Reports of previous Commis- 
sions and to special books written on the subject, to which no 
regard has apparently been had by the Colonial Office. But 
Lord Harlech and Mr. MacDonald have both assured Parlia- 
ment that the Colonial Office had in fact known a great deal 
about these deplorable facts, that it had long been greatly 
concerned about them, and had taken active steps to redress 
them. I do not propose to contest this defence; no good 
practical purpose could now be served by so doing. Nor 
do I entirely accept it. I am aware that some Secretaries of 
State and some Colonial Governors have considered the 
existing conditions sufficiently serious to warrant such action 
as they thought reasonable to redress them. No one, I think, 
will contend that those measures have been effectual. 

Anyhow, the Colonial Office has now quite sufficient 
material to go on with for several years in directing West 
Indian public policy on lines that are obviously essential, and 
Mr. MacDonald has very reasonably and properly promised 
that he is not going to wait and do nothing until the promised 
Royal Commission shall have reported. The well-meaning 
amateur politicians who have voiced their distress at the 
state of affairs recently forced on their notice by ‘labour 
disturbances’ and ‘riots’ in the West Indies might have 
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overshot their mark had the Government taken them at their 
word and deputed its duties to the digestion of a Royal 
Commission. Fortunately both Mr. Ormsby Gore and Mr. 
MacDonald have themselves shown direct sensibility and a 
serious view of their own duties and powers of immediate 
action. Anyone who may desire to forecast what a fresh 
Royal Commission will report or repeat had better study the 
Report of the West Indies Royal Commission of 1897, and 
particularly a masterly and exhaustive memorandum, which 
accompanied that Report, on the agricultural resources of 
the West Indies by the late Sir Daniel Morris, Agricultural 
Adviser to that Commission, and subsequently Commissioner 
for Agriculture in the West Indies in the Imperial 
Department established by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
Another valuable document is the Report of the West Indies 
Sugar Commission of 1930, and especially part 4 of that 
Report and the appended memorandum by Mr. Gwillym A. 
Jones, now Commissioner for Agriculture in the West Indies 
on the staff of the Royal College of Tropical Agriculture 
located in Trinidad. Mr. Jones’ memorandum brings that of 
Sir D. Morris up to date. 

All the recent manifestations of breakdown in Colonial 
economy arise from the same fundamental cause—low prices 
for produce. They are the results of economic maladjust- 
ments operating still more distressingly in our own country 
among our own working classes. So far as concerns the 
ptice of the chief West Indian staple of export (sugar), Mr. 
MacDonald, like his predecessor, has made it perfectly clear 
that this is a question which His Majesty’s Government 
regard as one of general Imperial policy ; they intend to con- 
tinue to deal with it by international negotiations, which do 
not appear likely to be affected by the results of a fresh Royal 
Commission’s investigation of West Indian conditions, The 
West Indies Sugar Commissioners, in their Report of 1930, 
recommended that it should be dealt with imperially by a 
stabilisation of price. Mr. Snowden would have none of this, 
and I daresay the then First Lord of the Admiralty would have 
dissented also. The aim of the international negotiation now 
proceeding is to raise the world price of sugar to a level at 
which it can be economically produced and pay decent wages. 
The proposal of the 1930 Commission aimed only at raising 
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it to such a level within the British Empire, and would have 
cost the British consumer of sugar less than the international 
policy now being aimed at, because it would only have raised 
to the necessary level the price of sugar produced in the 
Empire or in such parts of the Empire as it might be applied 
to (é.e., not necessarily to Dominions which already take care 
of their own sugar producers by heavy subsidies), while per 
contra the National Sugar Board would have obtained a set- 
off for the consumers by making a profit upon its dealings 
with non-Imperial sugar. The Commissioners saw no reason 
why British consumers should be mulcted for the benefit of 
Czechoslovakia, Java, or the American or Canadian financiers 
who had advanced money to speculators in Cuba to buy cheap 
sugar concessions from President Machado on the strength of 
United States tariff policy. 

Obviously, however, the British Government in any 
sugar policy must consider the interests not only of Colonies 
under their own direct control, but also, at least, of India, 
and as these interests are not apparently to be reported upon 
by the proposed Royal Commission, it may be presumed 
that in regard to sugar prices Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
Government will adhere to the so far ineffectual policy which 
they are now pursuing. 

With regard to other West Indian staple exports, such as 
cocoa, coffee, citrus fruits and other minor products, it is 
obvious that the field to be dealt with is far wider than that 
of the West Indian Colonies only. The best that it appears 
possible to hope for from the Report of a fresh Royal Com- 
mission is that the British Government may feel induced 
either to vary its present policy in regard to the prices of 
ptimary products or to improve its efficiency. 

Some people dispute the view I have myself long main- 
tained, that the prices of West Indian produce do not admit 
of the payment of living wages, and say that sugar planters 
and manufacturers are now making enormous profits on 
their investments. Personally I do not believe this, but I am 
quite prepared to be convinced by audited balance-sheets. 
It was not so when I last investigated the facts. When I 
had done so I recommended that an audit should be kept of 
the business of all sugar-producing concerns in the West 
Indies which were obtaining public assistance either from 
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local subsidies or from Imperial Preference, or through the 
enjoyment of a locai monopoly of land or productive capital, 
as is the case in several West Indian Colonies. It is open to 
His Majesty’s Government to insist upon this obviously 
rational public policy. All that would be required to demon- 
strate whether the factories could pay higher wages or not 
would be the report of a capable chartered accountant. 

Only one explanation appears to be possible of the fact 
that this recommendation was not adopted ; and that explana- 
tion is creditable neither to the Colonial Office nor to the 
West Indian Governments. 

Unless, however, the Colonial Office is to be held to 
blame for the general Imperial policy which has kept the 
price of sugar low, neither the Colonial Office nor any 
Colonial Government can be held to deserve much blame 
for the necessary results of that policy in keeping West 
Indian wages below subsistence level—a state of affairs 
which has at long last proved intolerable to the exceedingly 
patient labourers on the estates in all West Indian Colonies, 
and has resulted in strikes associated with excited disturb- 
ances kept. down by armed force, the employment of which 
does not appear to have caused much injury to anybody 
except a few women, children and other wayfarers who had 
nothing to do with the riots. 

The chief complaints which have been made of the ineffi- 
ciency of Colonial Governments as having conduced to 
wretched conditions among the West Indian population, 
independently of those produced by low prices which those 
Governments could not control, have been (1) that housing 
conditions have been deplorable ; (2) that public health and 
provision for medical care have been neglected; (3) that 
alternative industries to sugar and cocoa producing have been 
neglected ; (4) that elementary education has been neglected. 

Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Ormsby Gore before him have 
replied in some measure to these complaints, and in my 
opinion have made in regard to them a fairly good defence. 
The main basis of that defence is simply lack of funds. 
Secondly, it is an appeal to the principles of individualism 
and private property. Thirdly, the intransigency of local 
legislatures which constitutionally are able to control ex- 
penditure for public purposes. 
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I will deal first with the problem of housing conditions. 
The wretched quality of these is no new discovery to the 
Colonial Office or to the Governors of some Colonies. No 
fresh Royal Commission will discover anything unknown 
about them. They are, in fact, to-day a good deal better 
than I can remember them in several West Indian Colonies. 
The housing conditions are always bad where the labourers’ 
cottages on estates are the survival either of old slave tenantries 
ot of barracks for indentured Indian emigrants. They are 
always bad where the occupant either rents or builds a house 
for himself upon rented land. They are always much better 
where small settlers have been able, as in Grenada and Jamaica, 
to build houses for themselves on bits of land of their own. 
If any Government wishes to improve housing conditions, 
it must, in the towns, expropriate slum landlords, as it has 
had to do in this country, and build new houses publicly 
owned. 

Several West Indian Governments have already dealt 
actively with this problem so far as local financial conditions 
have permitted. The Colonial Office has given instructions 
that the promotion of better housing is to be part of Colonial 
Government policy. The principal difficulty (to mention no 
others) will be financial. Some Governments, as it is, cannot 
make their revenue cover their public expenditure and have 
received or are receiving grants in aid from the British 
Exchequer. Unless their revenues can be increased as a 
result of improved prices for produce, they will need larger 
grants, even if they keep the already insufficient provision 
for public health and education down to its present level. 

The improvement by well-disposed capitalist pro- 
ptietors of the housing of labourers employed on and 
attached to estates will not meet the requirements of the 
situation. Unless the returns on production can be increased 
such investors will be no more able to maintain and raise 
the standard of housing than they have been in the past, 
unless they keep their wages down to their present level, 
which the recent disturbances have made it manifest that 
they will not be able to do. 

If wages are raised, and the labourers are released from 
their present position, which they dislike, of being housed 
on the estates’ property on condition of getting employment 
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— if they remain, that is to say, in a position of tied labourers, 
a position which they detest—such benevolent action will 
not avert industrial trouble. If wages are raised and sites, 
free of obligation to labour, are made available, the problem 
will solve itself. After emancipation it was solved by the 
freed slaves, either out of savings which they had 
made during slavery, or through the instrumentality of 
building societies. The houses of small proprietors in some 
of the most poverty-stricken districts of Jamaica—the 
savannahs of St. Elizabeth parish—are conspicuously among 
the best in the island. The present wage-labourers have no 
savings to fall back upon. In the absence of these they must 
either be helped from public funds by direct gifts (which 
brings us back again to the financial problem) or the problem 
of housing conditions can be dealt with in the light of the 
experience gained in this country during the last twenty 
years in dealing with similar evils. It is ridiculous to 
imagine that it can be solved by the antediluvian nostrums 
of charitable capitalism. 

The problem of public hygiene and provision for medical 
care has by no means been neglected either by local Govern- 
ments or by the Colonial Office. Here also, however, the 
principal difficulty has been financial. Public medical services 
and public hospitals have long been provided in all the West 
Indian Colonies, in substitution for the old system of estate 
medical officers and estate hospitals established under slavery. 
During the last hundred years there has been much variation 
of local policy in regard to this department of public adminis- 
tration. The familiar conflict between the political principles 
of individualism and State Socialism has raged in these 
Colonies as it has in this country, where hospitals are still 
regarded as preferable to be provided for by private charity, 
whilst the public medical service has only within recent 
memory been rationalised through health insurance legisla- 
tion. In this sphere also, and that system is not yet quite 
satisfactorily developed in this country, the principal diffi- 
culty has been financial. I myself am best acquainted with the 
details of that difficulty in Jamaica, in which island, through- 
out the many years of my acquaintance with it, both the 
Government and the elected members of the Legislative 
Council have constantly been urgently striving to improve 
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their system of hospitals, and many thousands of pounds 
have been spent for that purpose. 

When about eighty years ago the system of indentured 
Indian immigration was introduced in those Colonies in 
-which planters could not procure sufficient local labour 
because they could not pay high enough wages, and many 
Creole labourers could manage to live without working upon 
the estates, the whole system of public hospital and public 
medical provision for those employed was penetratingly 
gone into, and special taxation was levied upon the estates 
to provide for those purposes. There has never been any 
propensity on the part of Colonial Governments to neglect 
this department of public administration, far less, indeed, 
than prevailed until quite recently in Great Britain, but the 
development of State policy in this department has been 
continuously obstructed and retarded, as it has in this 
country, not only by public financial difficulties and the 
protests of ratepayers and taxpayers, but by the conser- 
vatism, individualism, and professional solidarity of the 
medical profession itself. What is now chiefly needed in 
West Indian Colonies is the establishment of a system 
of health insurance. This is sure to be opposed very 
strenuously by the like influences as well as by narrow- 
mindedness on the part of the local health authorities. I 
will give two examples of Colonial Governors’ difficulties 
in this sphere. 

More than seventy years ago Mr. William Price, an Irish- 
man, a member of the British Parliament, the proprietor of 
large estates in Jamaica, in a pamphlet written about the 
administration of Governor Eyre, pointed out that many of 
the charges made against the Jamaican negro of laziness arose 
from the fact that he suffered greatly from ill-health, and 
could not work hard for more than a few days successively 
without falling ill. Since then it has long been established 
by medical science, aided by the Colonial Office and Colonial 
Governments, that this lack of stamina is principally due to 
the prevalence of hookworm (an intestinal parasite), and that 
other endemic diseases, controllable by organised hygiene, 
contribute to it. The Jamaican Government and those of 
two of the Windward Islands were unable to organise 
measures to deal with this problem until they obtained 
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reluctant permission from the Colonial Office to accept the 
humane aid of the Rockefeller Institute of the United States, 
which, under the outstandingly efficient and sympathetic 
direction of Dr. Washburn, was able in Jamaica to establish, 
in co-operation with the public health authorities, relations 
which enabled them practically to extinguish hookworm in 
certain parishes (at a substantial financial cost), as well as to 
contribute materially towards dealing with some of the other 
endemic diseases. The assistance of the Rockefeller Fund 
has now been withdrawn, and Dr. Washburn has left the 
island. If the benefit of this work is not to be largely lost, 
increased expense must fall on Colonial and parochial funds. 
Where is the money to come from ? 

In public health administration Colonial Governors are 
sometimes impeded by obstacles of a character not quite 
unknown in this country, in cases affecting the sensibilities of 
local health authorities and parliamentary politicians. For 
example, early in the present (twentieth) century the Jamaica 
Government, with the encouragement of the Colonial Office, 
addressed itself to the problem of extinguishing malarial fever 
in those parts of the island where it prevailed. The London 
School of Tropical Medicine sent out expert and enthusiastic 
advisers to diffuse knowledge and application of the dis- 
coveries of Manson and Ross. These missionaries gave most 
helpful assistance. The first obstacle that had to be over- 
come was the scepticism of most of the medical men then 
practising in Jamaica, who clove to the time-honoured dogma 
that malaria was produced by the inhalation of nocturnal 
swamp vapours, and scouted the notion that it could be 
checked by destroying mosquitoes. Fortunately the Govern- 
ment were helped by a scientifically trained Canadian-born 
member of the Government Medical Staff, and by a private 
practitioner of scientific genius, the late Dr. Michael Grabham 
(who has the distinction of having given his name to a 
particular variety of mosquito). A Commission or Board 
was established, with a very efficient and energetic secretary 
as its executive officer. A ‘ malarial survey’ of the whole 
island was made and, with the co-operation of the enlightened 
chairmen of some of the parochial health authorities, a 
comprehensive scheme was organised with a view to entirely 
preventing the breeding of malarial mosquitoes throughout 
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Jamaica, as was being done at the time in the zone of the 
Panama Canal under Colonel Gorgas. 

Effectual progress was being made until the Governor 
who had promoted this scheme left the island. His successor 
considered it more advantageous for the general benefit of 
the island that the Governor should work in the closest 
possible friendship with the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Council—no doubt a laudable policy. The elected 
member for Kingston happened also to be at that time Mayor 
of Kingston, and the secretary of the Malaria Commission 
was not a persona grata with the Kingston Corporation, 
because when a grant had been given to that corporation out 
of the vote for a Malaria Commission fund the money had 
been frittered away without producing commensurate results ; 
the work had been taken out of the hands of the corporation 
and placed in that of the Public Works Department under 
the direct guidance of the Commission. In the next session 
of the Legislature the Governor was persuaded that the vote 
for the Malaria Commission was a waste of public money, 
and the vote was struck out by the concerted action of 
the elected members under the leadership of the member 
for Kingston. The Malaria Commission then ceased to 
function. 

More than twenty years later a Governor again took up 
with Dr. Washburn the problem of eradicating malaria. All 
the previous history of the matter had by that time passed 
out of memory in the island Colonial Secretary’s office, and, 
incredible as it may appear, an entirely new malarial survey 
was made by imported American health officers and opera- 
tions recommenced under Dr. Washburn’s direction. When 
I was in Jamaica in 1931 I saw the two maps. There was no 
practical difference between them. In conversation with Dr. 
Washburn, of the Rockefeller Foundation, I found that there 
was also no practical difference in his method of dealing with 
the breeding places of the mosquitoes from that previously 
followed except that the dusting of swamps with Paris green 
had been substituted for treating them with paraffin oil, which 
had been the method followed by Gorgas in the canal zone. 
This use of Paris green was an improvement. Even after 
the twenty years’ lapse of this work in Jamaica malaria 
prevention is now being better attended to there than 
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in some other West Indian Colonies, subject to funds being 
available. 

It is no new discovery that such organised work is essential 
for the general safeguard of public health, and the work has 
been well done in West African groups of colonies under the 
control of the Colonial Office. I think it quite improbable 
that that department will neglect it in future; but recourse 
may have to be had to the Colonial Development Fund for 
assistance. 

Whenever West Indian difficulties attract attention in 
England, a variety of suggestions appear in the British Press 
or are mooted in Parliament for dealing with the unsatisfactory 
features of local conditions. The kindly intentioned persons 
who offer advice make West Indians and the Colonial Office 
make everyone acquainted with West Indian conditions and 
history tired. All their suggestions are so familiar and have 
been so long tried out with all the energy of the Colonial 
Office and Colonial Governments and the desperate self- 
interest of West Indians themselves. 

Anyone who has studied the literary record of economic 
controversies in the West Indies for the first twenty years 
after the emancipation, until the position began to appear 
quite hopeless through the collapse of the prices of produce, 
will be astonished at the fertility of the intelligence which 
was during that period devoted both by Liberal statesmen at 
home and by intelligent local residents to saving their liveli- 
hoods on lines to which nothing new has been added, except 
what had been made possible by discoveries of improved 
agricultural and manufacturing science since that period. 

One of the most familiar criticisms is that the Colonies 
are expensively governed and that efficiency might be 
increased and the economy of their resources assisted by 
the combination of Governments. These possibilities have 
been examined and reported on by successive Commissions 
appointed by the Colonial Office, including one quite 
recent Commission which reported upon the establishment 
of the Windward and the Leeward Islands, and convinced 
the Colonial Office that no practical purpose could be served 
by chasing that hare. No administrative economies can 
touch the fundamental cause of such administrative impotence 
as exists. 
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As tegatds local economy and finance, such economy, 
when I entered the Colonial Office in 1882, was regarded as 
the most important object of departmental control, and no 
charge against the Colonial Office that it has ever been 
neglected can reasonably be made. On the contrary, the 
efficient control of finance has been materially reinforced by 
the establishment of the Colonial Audit Department and other 
measures. 

Not all Colonial Governors are efficient financial adminis- 
trators, either by personal temperament—an essential qualifi- 
cation, disdained by universities—or by such training as 
they can be relied on to receive during their normal career 
as Colonial civil servants. Some of the most successful 
Colonial Governors have been ill-qualified in finance. Nor 
is it possible to rely upon deficiencies of Governors in 
financial talent being compensated by the guidance of the 
Colonial Office. 

It would be idle to criticise retrospectively defects which 
might be pointed out in the recent administration of the 
finances of several West Indian Colonies. The Colonial 
Office can only rely upon the selection of the most capable 
Governors it can appoint, which it now habitually endeavours 
to do, the old political system having been superseded. 

As the Colonial Office would doubtless admit, the advan- 
tageous administtation of Colonial revenues is not generally 
enhanced when Colonial expenditure is placed under the 
control of the clerks of the Imperial Treasury, as is the 
tule when grants in aid are made to Colonial Governments 
from the Exchequer. The interposition of the Colonial 
Development Fund and its liberal and progressive-minded 
controllers has proved a considerable boon to Colonial 
financial policy in this connexion. 

The island of Barbados, which is practically self-governing 
in regard to finance and most other departments of administra- 
tion, has always prudently managed to keep -itself solvent, 
for fear that it should have to ask for assistance from the 
British Exchequer and have its finances placed under control 
of the Colonial Office and the Imperial Treasury. . It remains 
to be seen whether Barbados will be able to maintain efficient 
administration if present conditions affecting its sole industry 
remain unaltered. 
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On the other hand, neither the elected members of 
Legislative Councils in any of the West Indian Colonies 
with which I am acquainted exhibit any appreciable capacity 
for assisting in the sound and prudent conduct of finance. 
Nor is such assistance to be relied on from the nominated 
unofficial members. 

It is frequently said that the British West Indies are 
suffering from over-population and that emigration is 
necessary to provide for maintaining the increase. None of 
the Colonies, except, perhaps, Barbados (and I am not at all 
sure even about Barbados), is over-populated in the sense 
that its inhabitants could not house and feed themselves in 
many cases better than they do now, if land ownership were 
distributed and labour organised for that purpose. They are, 
in fact, organised for the production of exports. Some of 
the islands are over-populated in the sense that, if organised 
on a food economy only, they could not produce a sufficient 
quantity of marketable exports to yield the tax revenue 
necessaty for civilised State institutions. They could not 
pay for government on the present scale, to say nothing of 
bringing government up to a desirable level of efficiency, 
in provision for public health and education. Justice and 
police are adequately provided for at present. Some Colonies 
may be said to be over-populated in the sense that the avail- 
able labour supply for well-capitalised large-scale produc- 
tive enterprises is, or is becoming, in excess of the demand. 
The phenomenon of unemployment among wage-seeking 
labourers, familiar in all capitalised industry, is, in fact, 
displaying itself, and will be aggravated by more efficient 
capitalisation. Fifty years ago the position was very different. 
At that time sugar, cocoa, and banana planters who desired 
to develop or rationalise production on large estates could 
not obtain Creole labourers at the wages they could have 
paid, and in order to maintain or extend their industries had 
to import hundreds of thousands of indentured Indian 
immigrants. 

With regard to the regions suggested as available areas 
for the transfer of surplus population, for longer than I can 
remember the question of the possibility of settling unoccupied 
land in British Guiana has been resolutely and minutely 
examined by that Colony’s able Governors employing the 
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best available scientific and agricultural experts, with a view 
to ascertaining whether either the Creoles of British Guiana 
ot immigrants from Barbados or other West Indian Colonies 
could settle there for agriculture. There is no such land 
available, unless possibly far inland in the mountains adjacent 
to Venezuela, at present inaccessible and unroaded. Jamaicans 
and Barbadians would rather starve at home than migrate to 
the tropical rain forests of British Guiana, even if it were not 
manifest that they would be likely to starve even more rapidly 
there. 

A few years ago the British Government, having full 
information at its disposal in the Colonial Office about the 
character of this hinterland of British Guiana, allowed an 
international Commission to be sent out by the League of 
Nations to discover whether Assyrian Christians could be 
settled there. Before that Commission started it was pointed 
out in the British Press what their Report must finally be— 
namely, that the suggested area was quite unsuitable. The 
Commission duly so reported and the Assyrians remain 
homeless. 

The Sugar Commission of 1929-30 suggested that certain 
lands in St. Lucia might be found suitable for Barbadian 
settlement. That suggestion appears to have been regarded 
as practical and is being tried out. No other area in the 
West Indies, except perhaps the Carib country in St. Vincent, 
offers any similar possible opening. 

Any redistribution of settlement in Jamaica (where such 
redistribution is possible) would involve expropriation, which 
the island Treasury will not be able to pay for, and it will 
raise financial problems to be dealt with by the Imperial 
Government. The new settlers will have to be maintained 
for some time and financed for the development of their 
holdings. 

There is an immense area of uncultivated land in British 
Honduras, much of which might be suitable for agricultural 
settlement ; but almost the whole of such land belongs to a 
British company, whose policy is not to promote more 
agricultural settlement (the local labourers prefer wood- 
cutting), but to grow and export timber with local skilled 
labour, and the direction of which is closely associated with 
a member of the present British Cabinet. This fact has long 
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been recognised as the chief obstacle to the development of 
British Honduras (where I served as Colonial Secretary 
in the year 1890). I have never observed any sign of its 
recognition by any British Government. Possibly a Royal 
Commission might initiate a move in this direction. There 
is plenty of land on the coast and in the foot-hills of 
Costa Rica and adjacent parts of Central America very 
suitable for colonisation by West Indians ; but it would need 
a politician of the type of Signor Mussolini to render such 
areas available for West Indian settlement ; and it may be 
doubted whether even such a leader would be prepared to 
consider the Monroe Doctrine as a negligible part of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

It has already been pointed out that the West Indian 
sugar industry can only be kept solvent by a capitalisation 
which will reduce the number of wage workers employed, 
even if those employed can be paid higher wages. Those 
not in employment can be only reabsorbed into sugar 
production if exports are unrestricted, which the British 
Government has so far refused to provide for. Moreover, 
the question of the relation of cane farmers and labourers 
to the sugar factories has still to be dealt with. One 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1897 
which was given some effect to in Trinidad was the 
promotion of cane farming, and attention has lately been 
called by writers in The Times to the system operating in Fiji, 
no doubt quite familiar to the Colonial Office, of ‘ vertical 
co-operation ’ between cane farmers and factories, giving the 
former a share in the profits of the combined undertaking. 
That principle was insisted upon about forty years ago by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when he procured a grant from the 
British Exchequer to finance the establishment of a Govern- 
ment central factory in Antigua. The planters of St Kitts, 
where there is a similar large central factory owned by a 
British company, which deals with the whole of the canes 
produced in the island, have frequently claimed that a like 
arrangement should be established in regard to that factory, 
and the Sugar Commission of 1929-30 advised that if the 
factory interests of the West Indies were subsidised (as they 
have been) arrangements for that purpose and for the interests 
of the labourers should also be insisted on, 
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Co-operative cane farming in Trinidad not sharing in 
factory profits was organised, for the supply of the principal 
factory in the island, by Mr. G. A. Jones, who is now Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for the West Indies under the 
Royal College of Tropical Agriculture, and whose experience 
is thus available. There need be no practical difficulty in 
organising such ‘ vertical co-operation’ in sugar production 
throughout the West Indies except the opposition of vested 
interests. There is nothing new in the notion; it does not 
need a fresh Royal Commission to recommend it. The Sugar 
Commissionets of 1929-30 were, in fact, accompanied in 
their tour through the West Indies by an able and friendly 
representative of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
operating in Fiji, who told them something about that 
system. Whether it should be extended or not to the West 
Indies has depended since 1930 upon the will of the Colonial 
Office, confronted with the inclinations of the directors of 
sugar production, and will equally so depend after the pro- 
posed Royal Commission shall have reported. It is not 
necessary that action upon that idea should await that Com- 
mission’s Report. 

No discussion of West Indian economic problems is 
considered complete without the revival of the advice that 
West Indians ‘ should not keep all their eggs in one basket,’ 
as if those unfortunate mortals had not been actively exer- 
cising the best of their brains on that problem for more than 
a hundred years, and as if the Colonial Office, with the aid of 
repeated investigations and the advice of those whom it 
considers the best qualified experts available in the British 
Empire, had not been devoting itself for the last fifty years 
to assisting the Colonies both to discover new staples of 
export and to organise their most advantageous marketing. 

Those efforts are even now being energetically persisted 
in with the assistance of the Colonial Development Com- 
mittee, and (I am glad to say) of a revived Marketing Board 
to replace the Empire Marketing Board, ‘axed’ a few years 
ago in the supposed interests of economy. 

In connexion with land distribution amongst small 
settlers, we are also reminded of the importance of agri- 
cultural education. When, fifty years ago, Sir Henry Blake 
introduced into Jamaican public policy the promotion of 
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small land settlement, he attacked simultaneously the problem 
of the education of small settlers both in regard to their own 
food crops and to staples for export. 

No more effectual agency for this purpose among a 
population of small cultivators has been evolved than the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society, founded by Blake, and now 
comprising more than 260 local branches; although the 
philosophy of that organisation and the inner reasons for its 
efficiency ate not generally appreciated even by Governors 
of that island until they have lived a good many years in the 
Colony, and its methods have not yet been imported with 
any marked success into other Colonies where the character 
of the population may be different and where that system of 
organisation might not prove so suitable. Other Colonies, 
however, have had the advantage, first, of the remarkable 
work of the late Sir Daniel Morris and his successors in the 
Imperial West Indian Department of Agriculture; and in 
all the major Colonies there have long been established really 
efficient Agricultural Departments of the Government, the 
directors of which are all at this moment not only out- 
standingly capable and energetic public officers, but are 
recognised and trusted as such by the local public. 

Further, Trinidad and other West Indian Colonies have 
had the advantage of the location in Trinidad of the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, which is greatly reinforcing 
their practice in regard to techniques of agriculture, the 
control of diseases and the preparation of staples for market. 

When I came to England in 1913 and became Secretary 
to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries I found that State 
organisation for the assistance of agriculture was in a far more 
backward condition than it was in West Indian Colonies. 
Mr. Walter Runciman and his successors in Whitehall Place 
have done a great deal to improve departmental and public 
assistance to British agriculture, but in the meantime neither 
the Colonial Office nor Colonial Governments have relaxed 
their attention to the same line of policy. What has been 
accomplished and what is still being done may not yet have 
effected all that might theoretically be demanded ; but with 
such money and such human capacity as are available, I 
consider that all that Ministerial or administrative efforts 
could achieve is being effected. 
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The Labour peers among whom I sit in the House of 
Lords do not oppose measures passed by the House of 
Commons, on the principle that the House of Commons is 
representative of the electors. The Cabinet frames its 
measures in the same confidence, and can hardly be criticised 
for so acting. 

In regard to Imperial economic policy it has chosen a 
certain line and declares that it will adhere to it. For im- 
proving the prices of sugar it has chosen to adopt a method 
that could not be relied on, as the results of the speculation 
have proved. It still remains to be seen whether it will 
consider that the preservation of West Indian industries and 
their workers is compatible with their duties to the British 
electorate and other Imperial interests ; if they do not, the 
responsibility will lie with the British electorate. I do not 
myself in all respects agree with all established Imperial 
Colonial policy, nor do I consider that the Colonial service is 
in all respects efficiently staffed for the purposes I should like 
to see pursued. So long, however, as the British electorate 
does not share my opinions and those of the political party 
with which I have been associated all my life, I can do no 
more than express facts and judgments which have been 
impressed upon me by more than fifty years of contact with 
all West Indian Colonies. The dominant and most important 
among those judgments is that extensive disaster in those 
Colonies can only be diverted by establishing and guaranteeing 
an increased price of common grocery (white granulated) 
sugar in the British market, which, I estimate, subject to 
expert correction, would raise that price to 23d. per pound 
retail. 

Little or no complaint has been heard for many years 
about the administration of justice in the West Indies. That 
is because the High Courts administer justice on well-estab- 
lished principles of law generally regarded as common to all 
civilised European nations and communities, and most highly 
regarded and elaborated by jurists of the highest intelligence 
in countries inheriting traditions of both Roman and English 
civilisation ; and the judicial bench is recruited from sources 
imbued by the same professional principles. 

Reliance on British justice has been the strongest bond of 
Empire between Europeans and Africans. To this day most 
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British West Indian subjects believe religiously that Magna 
Carta and the Habeas Corpus Act are in force throughout the 
British Dominions. This, of course, is an illusion on their 
part, as they discover when they indulge in industrial or 
political agitation. Under recent Colonial legislation autho- 
rised by the Colonial Office the powers and discretion of the 
police to arrest and detain without bail what are described as 
agitators have been greatly increased. West Indians resent 
this and are liable to express their resentment in violent 
methods. 

Recently the leaders of strikes in Kingston were arrested, 
imprisoned, and refused bail to await trial. The strikers 
refused to return to work until those leaders had been let out 
on bail. Subsequently bail was granted on appeal by the 
Supreme Court. The sequel has been that when the strike 
leaders were brought to trial on the charge of sedition on 
which they had been arrested they were acquitted. 

One of the most dangerous features of recent Colonial 
policy and one of its most significant features in the apprecia- 
tion of the West Indian working classes, as it is also in the 
appreciation of West African natives, is the extension of 
executive power to arrest any person whose activities are 
inconvenient to established Imperial political or economic 
policy as seditious. The case of Wallace Johnson, now under 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, is an 
incidental illustration of this. 

It is essential that the Nazification of British justice by its 
subordination to political or economic prejudice should be 
arrested if any part of the Empire in which African races 
predominate is to be saved from disorder. 

OLIVIER. 
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CONCERNING PACIFISM * 
By Jost OrreGA y GAssET 


THERE are many symptoms which lead us to suspect that the 
knowledge or ignorance which nations have of each other has 
become a factor of primary importance in politics. We may 
enter into this subject from many different points. I choose 
one which, it appears to me, leads straight to the heart of the 
problem. 

Twenty years ago Great Britain—the Government and 
public opinion—embarked on a peace policy. We commit 
the error of labelling as pacifism several very different atti- 
tudes, so different that in practice they often turn out to be 
opposed to each other. Their common link is vague— 
the belief that war is an evil and the aspiration to eliminate 
war as a form of human relationship. But pacifists begin to 
disagree as soon as they take the next step and ask to what 
extent the disappearance of wars is possible. These diver- 
gences become superlative when they begin to think of the 
means necessary for the establishment of peace in this bellicose 
world of ours. 

It is only too notorious that this English policy has failed. 
This must mean that shat kind of pacifism was anerror. The 
failure has been so great, so complete, that one might be 
entitled to revise the whole question and ask if a// pacifism is 
not an error. But I will adopt the English point of view and 
suppose that the desire for world peace is per se, regardless 
of other considerations, excellent in itself. This only 
emphasises how great the mistakes have been in the 
appreciation of the possibilities of peace in present world 
conditions. 

Generally speaking, the great shortcoming of British 
— seems to me to have been an underestimation of the 

1 Translated and adapted by Professor A. Pastor. 
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enemy. This underestimation inspired a false diagnosis. The 
pacifist sees in war an evil, a crime or a vice. But he forgets 
that, over and above this, war is an enormous effort which 
men make in order to solve certain conflicts. War is not an 
instinct, but an invention. Animals do not know of it, and 
it is a purely human institution, like science or administration. 
War led to one of the greatest discoveries—the basis of all 
civilisation—the discovery of discipline. All other forms of 
discipline proceed from this original military discipline. Any 
form of pacifism is hopeless, and becomes futile bigotry, if it 
does not realise constantly that war is a formidable, an 
inspired technique, and not principally a technique of death, 
but an advanced technique of life, serving the ends of life. 

Like all historical forms, war has two aspects: one at the 
hour of initiation, another at that of supersession. At the 
time of its invention it represented an incalculable progress. 
Nowadays, when we aspire to overcome wat we only see its 
dirt, horror, lack of subtlety and insufficiency. In the same 
way we are inclined to curse slavery, without remarking the 
marvellous advance slavery represented when it was first 
instituted. In earlier times it was usual to kill the vanquished. 
A beneficent genius of humanity first thought that it would 
be better, instead of killing the prisoners, to preserve their 
lives and use their labour. Auguste Comte, who had great 
human sense—that is to say, historical sense—interpreted in 
this way the institution of slavery, rejecting the nonsense 
which Rousseau had said about it; and we must learn to 
amplify his remarks, looking at things human from two 
points of view—when they arrive and when they must depart. 
The Romans very subtly entrusted to two divinities the con- 
secration of these two essential moments—Adeone and Abeone, 
the gods of arrival and of departure. 

Because all this was ignored, pacifist policy made its task 
too easy. It was thought that in order to eliminate war it 
was sufficient not to make war, to disarm, or, at the utmost, 
to endeavour that others should not make wat. As war 
appeared only in the guise of a pathological excrescence, it 
was thought that it would be sufficient to extirpate it and 
that it was not necessary to substitute something else. But the 
enormous effort which wat represents can only be avoided 
if we understand by peace an even greater effort—a system of 
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immensely complicated efforts which, in part no doubt, require 
the happy intervention of genius. 


The will to peace is therefore not of ultimate importance 
in a rational pacifism. It is necessary that this word should 
cease to signify good intentions and should mean a system of 
new telationships between men. The great damage done by 
sentimental pacifism to the cause of authentic peace consisted 
in preventing us from seeing the lack of even the most elemen- 
tary techniques necessary for this end. Peace, for instance, 
means law as a form of such relationship. Pacifism seemed 
to suppose that such a law existed, that it was there at the 
disposal of mankind, and that only the passions and instincts 
of violence induced us to ignore it. 

In order that law, or a branch of law, should exist it is 
necessaty—(1) that certain men should discover certain ideas, 
or principles, of justice ; (2) that propaganda and expansion 
of these ideas over the whole of the collectivity, or group, in 
question should take place; (3) that this expansion should 
become sufficiently dominant for these ideas to consolidate 
into ‘ public opinion.’ Then, and only then, is it possible to 
speak of justice and equity. It does not matter that there 
should be no legislator and no judges. If those ideas really 
dominate the human mind they will inevitably act as instances 
of conduct to which it is possible to refer, and this is the true 
substance of Law and of Right. 

In this sense no International Law, covering the inevitable 
causes of wars, exists, not only in the sense that it is not in 
force—i.e., that it has not consolidated into a permanent 
norm of public opinion—but that it does not even exist as an 
idea. Since there is no such theory of International Law, how 
can one pretend that war should disappear ? To pretend that 
things should happen magically because we wish them may 
well be described as frivolous and immoral. Only that desire 
is moral which is accompanied by a severe endeavour to pre- 
pare the means for a practical execution. We do not know 
what the ‘ subjective rights ’ of nations are, and we have not 
even a suspicion of how the objective law would look which 
could regulate their life. The ever-increasing abundance of 
international tribunals and committees of arbitration between 
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nations which we have witnessed during the last fifty years 
contributes to hide the lack of authentic International Law. I 
do not underestimate the importance of such bodies, since it 
is always important for the progress of a moral function that 
it should appear materialised in some special organ. But the 
importance of those international tribunals has been so far 
reduced to this appearance. The law which they administer 
is essentially the same which already existed before they were 
constituted. If we revise the subjects on which they have 
pronounced judgment we notice that they are exactly the same 
which have always been solved by diplomacy. Therefore, no 
essential progress has been made in the creation of a real law 
of nations. 


A greater fertility could not be expected from an epoch 
which began with the Treaty of Versailles and the foundation 
of the League of Nations. It is necessary that we should 
avoid at all costs the error which the creation of the League 
of Nations represented—I mean, what this institution con- 
cretely was and meant at the time of its birth. It was not just 
an ordinary error ; it is a profound historical one. The spirit 
to which it owes its being, the system of philosophical, his- 
torical, sociological and juridical ideas which inspired it, far 
from anticipating the future, were already historically dead at 
that moment. The League of Nations was a gigantic juridical 
machinery created for the administration of a non-existent 
law. The vacuum was filled fraudulently with omnipresent 
diplomacy which, dressing up in juridical robes, contributed 
to the general demoralisation. 

Let the reader state clearly to himself any of the great 
conflicts at present existent between nations and ask himself 
if he can discover any possible juridical norm which makes it 
even theoretically possible to solve one of them. Which, 
for instance, ate the ‘rights’ of a nation which yesterday 
had twenty million inhabitants and to-day forty or eighty 
millions? Who is entitled to the uninhabited, or thinly 
inhabited, portions of the globe? This example, the least 
subtle and most elementary, makes the illusory character of 
any pacifism clear which does not begin by evolving a new 
juridical technique. Doubtless the law which is here postu- 
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lated is a difficult invention. If it was easy it would have 
existed long ago. It is exactly as difficult as the construction 
of peace, of which it is only another aspect. But our age 
which has witnessed the invention of non-Euclidean geometry, 
of four-dimensional physics, and of discontinuous mechanics 
may, without undue fear, look towards this undertaking and 
decide to attack it in earnest. In a certain way the problem of 
new International Law belongs to the same category as such 
recent scientific progress. Here also the main task would be 
to liberate human activity from a certain radical limitation 
from which it has always suffered : law is static, and there is 
no form of justice which is not circumscribed by the clause 
rebus sic stantibus. Yet human affairs are not res stantes, but, 
on the contrary, historical phenomena—that is to say, pute 
movement and perpetual mutation. Traditional law is a col- 
lection of rules for paralytic reality. As historical reality 
changes all the time, it comes into violent conflict with the 
stability of law which becomes a kind of straitjacket. A 
straitjacket put on to a healthy man will certainly drive him 
raving mad. Hence, as I said recently, that strange patho- 
logical aspect of history which from one point of view at least 
makes it appear as an eternal struggle between paralytics and 
epileptics. The good which law pretends to be turns into evil, 
as the Bible tells us: ‘For ye have turned judgment into gall, 
and the fruit of righteousness into hemlock’ (Amos, vi. 12). 

History is, before anything else, the change in the distri- 
bution of power, and as long as there are no principles of 
justice which, even if in theory only, regulate satisfactorily 
these changes, all pacifism is a waste of time. For if historical 
reality is, before anything else, such change, it is evident that 
the greatest injury is the status quo. The failure of the League 
of Nations—in practice, though not in theory, a gigantic 
apparatus constructed for the administration of the status quo 
—is not surprising. 

It is now over seventy years that jurisprudence, both civil 
and political, has gone through an evolution in this direction. 
For instance, all modern constitutions try to be ‘ open’ con- 
stitutions. Though this expedient is a little too simple, we 
may mention it here, for it shows the aspiration towards a 
changing law; but, in my opinion, the most hopeful task 
would be to analyse thoroughly and to try to define with pre- 
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cision the most advanced juridical phenomenon which has 
so far appeared in history—the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. One may argue that this is impossible, since, as 
Balfour said in 1926, in imperial questions it is necessary to 
avoid ‘refining, discussing, or defining,’ and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain referred in his speech of September 12, 1925, to 
a margin of ‘ elasticity ’ which escapes definition. 

It would be a great error—one frequently made on the 
Continent—to see in this only the outcome of political oppor- 
tunism. Far from it. Such statements express adequately the 
formidable reality of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and describe precisely the juridical aspect of this Common- 
wealth. Of course they do not define it, since it is not the 
business of the politician to define, and an English politician 
has the feeling that to define something is almost to commit 
high treason.- But there are others whose mission is to do 
what politicians, and especially English politicians, are not 
allowed to do. In principle it is no more difficult to define a 
triangle than to define a fog, and it would be of the very 
gteatest importance to reduce to clear ideas the effective 
juridical relationship which seems essentially to consist in 
margins of elasticity; for elasticity is the condition which 
makes a plastic law possible, and, if a margin is provided for, 
it means that a movement is being expected. Probably the 
Constitution of the British Empire is very similar to Einstein’s 
‘ mollusc of reference,’ an idea which at first was thought quite 
unintelligible and is now the basis of modern physics. 

The capacity for discovering such a new technique of 
justice is pre-affirmed in the juridical tradition of England 
with greater intensity than in that of any other country, and 
this is certainly not an accident. The English way of under- 
standing law is only a particular instance of the peculiar 
character of English thought, in which the intellectual destiny 
of the Occident finds perhaps its extreme and purest expres- 
sion—i.e., to interpret everything that is inert and material as 
pure movement, to substitute movements and functions for 
that which appears fixed and immovable. England has, in 
every sense, always been Newtonian. 

The idea of a new law is not yet a law. Unfortunately the 
vety name, ‘ International Law,’ prevents a cleat vision of 
what the reality of a law of nations would be, for a law appears 
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within certain societies, and International Law makes us, on the 
contrary, imagine a law which regulates relations between 
societies—that is to say, which operates in a social vacuum. 
The nations are supposed to come together in this social 
vacuum and, with the help of a pact, create a new society 
which, with the magic help of words, would become a ‘ Society 
of Nations.’. The English have very wisely called this society 
a ‘League.’ This prevents equivocation, but, at the same 
time, places the participant outside the realm of law and 
frankly within that of politics. A society constituted by a 
pact is only a society in the sense which this word has in civil 
law—that is to say, an association. Such an association can 
only possess legal reality where a certain civil law and a 
society, which is not the result of any special pact, but the 
outcome of a long tradition of communal life, are pre-existent. 
Authentic society has only the name in common with such a 
‘ Society,’ created by a pact. 


When we speak of nations we tend to represent them to 
ourselves as separate societies, but this is an abstraction which 
omits the most important aspect of reality. Doubtless the 
co-operation and communal relationship between English- 
men amongst themselves is far more intense than, for instance, 
such a community between Englishmen on the one hand and 
Germans and Frenchmen on the other. But it is evident that 
there exists such a community of Europeans, and for this 
reason, that Europe is a society, many centuries old, with its 
own history, in the same way as a nation has its history. This 
European society possesses an index of socialisation which is 
less high than that achieved in the sixteenth century by the 
particular societies called European nations. One may there- 
fore say that Europe is a more tenuous society than England 
or France, but one must not misjudge its character as an 
effective society. This is of the utmost importance, for the 
only possibilities of peace which exist depend on whether or 
not there exists such an effective European society. If Europe 
is only a plurality of nations, lovers of peace may bid farewell 
once and for all to their hopes. Amongst unrelated societies 
there can be no peace. What we then call peace is only a 
latent and reduced form of war. Instead of imagining the 
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Eutopean nations as a series of disconnected societies, we 
should learn to see them as members of one society (Europe) 
within which greater nucleuses of condensation have been 
achieved. This metaphor corresponds much more closely to 
the reality of co-operation in Western Europe. My object is 
not to point to an ideal, but simply to express graphically 
what such a co-operation really has been since its initiation 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

European society is not a society of which the members 
are nations. As in all authentic societies, its members are 
human individuals—that is to say, Europeans who, besides 
being Europeans, are also Englishmen, Germans, or Spaniards. 
Communal life implies only relations between individuals. But 
there can be no permanent and stable communal life without 
the appearance of what is par excellence the social phenomenon, 
namely, custom—intellectual habits or ‘ public opinion,’ tech- 
nical usage, customs which regulate conduct and produce law. 
The general character of usage lies in the fact that it becomesa 
norm of conduct which imposes itself on the individual, whether 
he likes itor not. The individual may, at his own risk, resist 
usage and custom, but precisely such an effort proves the 
operative reality of such a collective tradition. Society 
becomes, therefore, a group of individuals who are aware 
that they are subject to certain opinions and to a certain 
hierarchy of values. According to this, there exists no society 
without the effective validity of a certain conception of the 
world which acts as an ultimate instance to which it is possible 
to refer in the case of conflict. 


Europe has always been a social whole of marked unity, 
without absolute frontiers or discontinuities, for there never 
has been absent that reserve of collective validities—common 
convictions and tables of values which possess that strange 
coercive power which is the essence of all that is ‘ social.’ It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that European society 
existed before the European nations, and that these have been 
born and have developed in the maternal embrace of such a 
society. Englishmen may refer to Dawson’s The Making of 
Exrope. However, Dawson’s book is insufficient, for he did 
not entitely rid himself of the arsenal of traditional concepts 
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employed in historiography. Few intellectual efforts would 
contribute more to illuminate the horizon than a history of 
European society without such ‘ idealisations’; but this has 
never been clearly seen, for traditional history completely 
obscures this unifying reality which I have sensu stricto called 
European society, and supplanted it by a plural, the Nations 
ot Peoples, as, for instance, in Ranke’s History of the Germanic 
and Romanic Peoples. The truth is that these peoples float in 
the continuous social space which is Europe, in which they 
move, live and have their being. The history I ask fot would 
tell us the vicissitudes of this European continuity and would 
show us how the index of sociability has changed, how, on 
certain occasions, it descended dangerously, and, most impor- 
tant of all, how the proportion of peace in each period stands 
in direct relationship to this index. The last point is the most 
important in our present worries. 

There can be no doubt that Europe is to-day desocialised 
—i.e., principles of co-operation which have morally coercive 
power are absent. One part of Europe tries to bring about a 
triumph of principles which it considers new; another 
struggles to defend principles which are traditional. This is 
the best proof that neither possesses that coercive moral power 
and have either lost, or not yet reached, the position of points 
of reference. When an opinion has truly become operative it 
does not receive its strength from the effort which certain 
groups employ in imposing it. On the contrary, any given 
group tries to derive its strength by claiming to be represen- 
tative of it. To fight for a principle is to declare that it is not 
yet, or has ceased to be, active. On the other hand, when it 
is entirely operative, all that is necessary is to use it, to refer 
to it, to take shelter in it. 

When, on the contrary, an idea has lost its character of 
collective norm, we receive an impression half-comic, half- 
embarrassing, if somebody considers it sufficient to allude to 
it in order to feel justified and strengthened by it. This has 
happened all too frequently in England and in the United 
States, for instance, where the references to a supposed 
‘ civilised world opinion’ are concerned. We are perplexed. 
Does such conduct imply an error or a deliberate fiction? Is 
it nonsense or tactics ? We do not know what to decide, for 
the function of expression may represent something quite 
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different for the Anglo-Saxon than for other European 
peoples. The obvious truth is that Europe has lived for 
several years in a state of war which is substantially more 
radical than at any other time in her past history. This seems 
to me confirmed by the fact that there not only exists war 
between peoples, but also within most nations. It is frivolous 
to interpret the authoritarian régimes of our times as the result 
of caprice or intrigue, for it is only too evident that they are 
inevitable manifestations of the state of latent or open civil 
war in which nearly ail countries live at present. 


The weakening of the community between the peoples of 
Western Europe is equivalent to an enormous moral distance 
between them, In the past common principles used to amount 
to a kind of language which made understanding possible. 
It was therefore not necessary that each nation should know 
well and singulatim each of the other nations. The separation 
is now complicated in a dangerous manner by another fact 
which is apparently opposed to it. For over a century we 
were told that new methods of communication had brought 
the nations together and unified life all over the world. But 
all this talk was an exaggeration. Human affairs begin as 
legends and only later become realities. In this case we see 
clearly that we were dealing with an enthusiastic anticipation. 
Some of the means which were to make approximation effec- 
tive existed already in principle—steamships, railways, the 
telegraph and the telephone. But neither were the inventions 
perfect, nor had they been put into service to a large extent, 
nor had the most important inventions yet been made, such 
as the internal combustion engine and wireless telegraphy. 
The nineteenth century, overcome with emotion in the face of 
these first great conquests of scientific technique, began to 
pour forth torrents of rhetoric about material progress, etc., 
so that towards the end of the century people had grown tired 
of these commonplaces, although they thought that they were 
true—that is, they had persuaded themselves that the nine- 
teenth century had in fact realised already what these empty 
phrases proclaimed. This has occasioned a curious mistake 
in historical perspective which makes it difficult to under- 
stand many of our present conflicts. 
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The average man, convinced that the previous century 
had achieved these great advances, does not realise that the 
period of inventions and their realisation has been only that 
of the last forty years. The number and importance of dis- 
coveries and the realm in which they have been effectively 
applied in this very short period is far superior to the whole 
past of the human race. That means that the effective tech- 
nical transformation of the world is a very recent fact, and 
that this change is producing now—now and not during the 
last century—its radical consequences. To take only one 
instance: suddenly, during these last years, every country 
receives hourly, and even every minute, so great a quantity of 
recent news concerning events in other countries that this has 
produced the illusion of close proximity. In so far as public 
life is concerned, the size of the world has shrunk. The 
peoples have unexpectedly found themselves in active 
proximity to each other, and this happens precisely at the 
hour when the European peoples are morally at a great 
distance from each other. As we have just emerged from an 
historical epoch in which approximation was apparently easy, 
we tend to forget how great a caution is necessary in order to 
approach that wild animal with occasional angelic moods 
which is Man. 

| During the last few months there has been much talk of 
intervention and non-intervention of one country in the life 
of another, but we have heard nothing, or at least not with 
sufficient emphasis, about the intervention which at present 
the public opinion of one nation exercises de facto upon the 
life of another. This, in my opinion, is fraught with graver 
consequences than the intervention of Governments. A 
Government is, after all, a relatively rationalised organ within 
each society. Its interventions are deliberate, adjusted to 
tight proportions, in accordance with the will of certain 
responsible individuals who cannot be entirely lacking in 
reflection and sense of responsibility. But the opinion of a 
whole people, or of large social groups, is an elemental power, 
impulsive and irresponsible, which offers itself defencelessly 
to the influence of every kind of intrigue. Nevertheless, 
public opinion, when it emits opinions on the life of its 
own country, is always ‘justified,’ in the sense that it is 
not incongruous with reference to the events which it is 
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judging. The realities which it is judging have happened 
to the judging subject. +The English, when they emit opinions 
on the grave questions which affect England, are judging facts 
which have happened to themselves, which they have experi- 
enced in their own flesh and in their own soul, which they 
have ‘lived’ and which are, in short, part and parcel of 
themselves. How, therefore, can they be essentially wrong ? 

Exactly the opposite occurs where the opinion of one 
country about the events in another are concerned. It is in 
the highest degree probable that such opinion will be entirely 
incongruous. A people A. judges the affairs of a people B., 
based on the innermost essence of its own vital experiences, 
which are different from those of B. Can this lead any- 
where except to an interplay of absurdities? Nothing is 
further from my mind than to limit the exercise of the free 
will of Englishmen and Americans by discussing their ‘ right ’ 
to emit whatever opinions they like on whatever subject they 
like. There is no question of ‘ rights,’ nor of the despicable 
phraseology which hides behind this word. It is simply a 
question of common-sense. I maintain that the intervention 
of ‘ public opinion ’ of some countries in the life of others is 
nowadays a poisonous factor which generates warlike pas- 
sions, since this public opinion is not yet governed by a 
technique adjusted to the change in distance between peoples. 
The Englishman and the American may be entitled to emit an 
opinion on what has happened or should happen in Spain, 
but such a right is an insult and an injury if he does not accept 
the corresponding obligation of being well informed as to 
the reality of the Spanish civil war, of which the first and 
most important part is its origin and the causes which have 
brought it about. 

It is here that the present means of communication pro- 
duce their effects which, for the moment, are evil. The 
quantity of news which one country constantly receives con- 
cerning events in another is enormous. How can it be easy 
to persuade an Englishman that he is not well informed con- 
cerning the Spanish war, or any other similar important 
event ? He knows that English newspapers spend large sums 
on keeping correspondents in different countries. He knows 
that, although amongst those correspondents some fulfil 
their function with no small measure of passionate partisan- 
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ship, there are yet many others whose impartiality is unques- 
tionable and on whose punctilious precision in transmitting 
precise facts it is not easy to improve upon. All this is true, 
and because it is true it is extremely dangerous. For it 
happens that if an Englishman goes in his memory over the 
last three or four years he will find that events have taken 
place of the utmost consequence to England and that he has 
been surprised. As in history nothing of importance occurs 
suddenly, the Englishman might well admit the possibility 
that he is far less well informed than he usually believes, and 
that that vast information which reaches him is composed of 
external data arranged without careful perspective, amongst 
which that which is authentically real escapes. 

While in Madrid the Communists and their associates 
forced, under grave threats, writers and University Professors 
to sign manifestos, to speak on the wireless, etc. ; some well- 
known English writers signed another manifesto in which they 
guaranteed that those Communists and their friends were the 
defenders of democratic liberty. Let me avoid all exaggerated 
gestures, but let me invite the English reader to imagine what 
might be my first reaction faced with such a fact which par- 
takes of the grotesque and the tragic. Fortunately, from my 
point of view, I have busied myself during many years to 
point out the frivolity and irresponsibility which are frequent 
in the European ‘ intellectual,’ which I have denounced as a 
factor of the first magnitude amongst the causes of the present 
disorder. But such moderation is not ‘ natural.’ It would, 
on the contrary, be natural that I should now engage in violent 
warfare against those English writers. The incident might 
serve as a further concrete example of the bellicose mechanism 
which produces mutual lack of knowledge amongst the 
peoples. A short time ago Albert Einstein thought himself 
possessed of the ‘ right’ to emit an opinion on the Spanish 
civil war. Einstein enjoys the most comiplete ignorance con- 
cerning the past, the present and the future of Spain. The 
spirit which moves him to this insolent intervention is the 
same which has caused for a long time the general loss of 
prestige of the intellectual worker, which, at the same time, 
has had, as a consequence, that the world is drifting for lack 
of pouvoir spirituel. 

Let me take another, more general example. The English 
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Labour Party has refused, by 2,100,000 votes against 300,000, 
to join forces with the Communists. These numbers show 
that for the English Labour Party the union with Com- 
munism—in other words, the ‘ Popular Front ’—is not an 
unimportant question, but that the party would consider it a 
terrible disease for the English nation. But it happens that, 
at the same time, the same political group devotes itself to 
cultivating this infection in other countries ; and this is an 
intervention, one might even say a warlike act, since it has 
many characteristics in common with chemical warfare. 

I am of the opinion that in the present world situa- 
tion movements. of public opinion in one country con- 
cerning happenings in another are real incursions into that 
country. This, by itself, would be already sufficient to explain 
why, at the moment when the European nations seemed 
nearer to a superficial unification, they have suddenly begun 
to shut themselves up in themselves and to convert their 
frontiers into isolating diving-suits. I believe that we have 
here a new problem of the greatest importance for inter- 
national discipline, which is parallel to the juridical one which 
I have outlined. We have pointed to the necessity of a new 
juridical technique ; in this case a new technique of relations 
between countries is necessary. In England the individual 
has learned to observe a certain prudent reticence when he 
takes the liberty of emitting an opinion concerning another 
person. In England also the law of slander and libel is a 
social reality, and we have the even more formidable dictator- 
ship of good manners. There seems to be no reason why an 
international opinion should not be similarly regulated. 


But do not let us lose hope. It is true that at the moment 
European society seems volatilised ; yet it would be a mistake 
to believe that this means the disappearance or final dispersion 
of such a society. On the contrary, the present state of 
anarchy and superlative dissociation is one more proof of its 
reality. If this happens in Europe the reason is a crisis of the 
common European faith in the active values which are the 
basis of this greater society. The disease is thus a common 
one. The danger is not that Europe is diseased, but that 
this or the other nation enjoys excellent health, and that, 
Vor. CXXIV—No. 737 c 
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therefore, the disappearance of Europe is at least possible 
with the consequent substitution of another form of historical 
reality, for instance, entirely separated nations, or an Eastern 
Europe, divorced to the root from Western Europe. Nothing 
of the kind appears immediately on the political horizon ; and 
since the disease is common and European, so will the 
convalescence be common and European. 

First of all, it seems to me there will come an articulation 
of Europe into two different forms of public life: a new 
Liberalism, and that which, quite improperly, it is usual to 
call Totalitarianism. The secondary countries will adopt 
various transitional forms. And this will save Europe. Once 
more it will become evident that every form of life needs its 
antagonist. ‘ Totalitarianism ’ will save ‘ Liberalism,’ giving 
it some of its colour, cleansing it, and, thanks to this process, 
we shall also see a new Liberalism temper the authoritarian 
régimes. This purely mechanical and provisional equilibrium 
will permit a new epoch of a minimum of peace, which is 
necessary in order that from spiritual confusion there may 
come forth renewed faith. Faith is the authentic power of all 
historical creation. 


JosE OrrEGA Y GASSET. 


Don José Ortega y Gasset, born in 1883, a Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Madrid after formative years of study in the University of Marburg, is a thinker and writer 
pre-eminent among those who have increased to an incalculable degree the ‘ awareness’ of the 
modern Spaniard. He is probably better known in Germany than in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
Not only have several of his works been well translated into German, but competent studies have 
been published (Curtius, von Taube, Diebold, Count Keyserling, etc.). Hardly a problem, 
philosophical, esthetic or political, has appeared above the intellectual horizon of Europe which 
he bas not presented in his extremely feng we Style to the younger generation in Spain. Lack of 
space forbids an even brief survey of his thought ; bis be rape to Spanish problems from Vieja 
y Nueva Politica, 1914, through Espaiia Invertebrada, 1921, ¢o the critique of the Republic 
in Rectificacién de la Republica ; Ais political theory (Mirabeau, 1927, and La Rebelién de 
las Masas, 1930, see the French translation with a recent preface); his philosophical and 
historical theories (Meditaciones del Quijote, 1914, Personas, Obras, Cosas, 1916, 
seven volumes of E\ Espectador passim, and, the most significant work in this category, E\'Tema 
de Nuestro Tiempo, 1923); 4is pedagogic ideas in La Pedagogia Social como Pro- 
gtama Politico, contained in the volume Personas, Obras, Cosas, to Misién de la Univers- 
sidad, 1930 ; art and literature passim, and explicitly in La Deshumanizacién del Arte, 
1921, and Goethe desde dentro, 1933. For many years he presided over La Revista de 
Occidente, a distinguished summary of contemporary thought. 

Together with Sr. Pérez de Ayala, known in London as former Ambassador of the Spanish 
Republic, and to the world as one of the most eminent Spanish living writers, and Sr. Maranén, 
physician, biologist and assayist of European reputation, he contributed to the foundation of a 
Republican party which prepared the way for the fall of the Monarchy. Like the other two 
(in regard to Sr. Ayala’s views see The Times of June 10; concerning Dr. Maraiién’s a 
remarkable article in La Revue de Paris of December 15, 1937), be has refused from the begin- 
ning to recognise the Barcelona Government as the legitimate offspring of the original Republic. 

—A, P, 





NORTH-EAST AFRICA—I. 
By Major E. W. Porson NEwMAN 


WueEN Napoleon said that ‘Egypt is the most important 
country in the world’ he did not foresee the coming of the 
internal combustion engine. Had he anticipated the conquest 
of the air and the opening up of remote and hitherto im- 
passable regions by modern mechanical transport, he would 
possibly have extended his dictum to cover the whole of 
North-East Africa—i.e., Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Italian East Africa (comprising Ethiopia, Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland), and French and British Somalilands. For 
thousands of years the Nile has made North-East Africa a 
most important area in the various stages of development of 
the political and economic world. Last century the opening 
of the Suez Canal for world shipping greatly increased the 
significance of this region. To-day aviation is rapidly making 
these countries into great transit routes for the swift movement 
of passengers and mails to and from distant parts of Africa 
and Asia. Motor transport is forging efficient routes for 
quick transit and trade in districts which have only known 
the meagre services of the camel, the mule and the ass. This 
means that North-East Africa is destined to see great changes 
before many years have passed. Most important in this 
connexion is the birth of a new Ethiopia, which will in course 
of time contribute an ever-increasing share in the development 
of the area served by the Nile and the Red Sea, 

Serious as were the political repercussions of the Italo- 
Ethiopian War in Europe as well as in Africa, the net result 
is now in favour of co-operation in Africa between the 
European Powers chiefly concerned in that dispute, and 
between them and the now independent kingdom of Egypt. 
Great Britain and Egypt, realising two years ago the necessity 
of safeguarding their mutual interests, quickly decided to 
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settle their minor differences in the face of greater issues. 
The result has been the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance, 
which has at last put an end to what was known as the ‘ Egyp- 
tian Question.’ When this was done, it gradually came to be 
realised that in the Mediterranean, in North-East Africa, and 
in the Red Sea Britain and Italy must be either firm friends or 
fierce foes, and that in reality their respective interests are 
complementary where they are not identical. It became 
obvious to the people of Britain that friendship and co-opera- 
tion with Italy was the only sane course to follow. Hence, 
with the happy conclusion of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, 
we now see Britain with Egypt as her ally about to pursue a 
policy of African partnership with Italy, which must have a 
beneficial effect wherever its influence is felt. So compre- 
hensive and detailed is this new Agreement that there is little 
room for misunderstanding, and it is encouraging that 
France is showing signs of following the British lead in 
seeking a satisfactory settlement with Italy regarding her 
interests in the Mediterranean and Red Sea. When this has 
been achieved and the respective agreements reached have 
been put into operation, the way will be clear for development 
and progress of a kind that is only possible in an atmosphere 
of friendly collaboration. 

In this series of articles, the first of which deals chiefly 
with Egypt and the Sudan and the second with Italian East 
Africa and her neighbours, I am giving an account of infor- 
mation obtained during a recent journey to Cairo, Khartoum 
and Addis Abeba for the purpose of finding out on what 
general lines, political and economic, co-operation is now 
possible, or is likely to be made possible. As it is of course 
too early to form any definite conclusions on questions so 
full of factors calling for expert investigation, the object of 
these articles is rather to show the way in which people are 
thinking in the various countries of North-East Africa, and 
to give some idea of future possibilities. In Egypt I discussed 
these questions with Ministers and others both before and 
after the signing of the Anglo-Italian Agreement; in the 
Sudan all my conversations took place before this event ; 
and I was in the capital of Italian East Africa on the day on 
which the Agreement was signed. 

Situated on the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and with 
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the Nile and Suez Canal passing through her territory, Egypt 
is the central pivot on which all transit between North-East 
Africa and Europe must at present converge. Let us there- 
fore begin by examining the effect of recent events on that 
country. With the coming into force of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty the internal affairs of Egypt are now in the hands of 
the Egyptians themselves. It is no longer a matter of British 
interest what party is in power in Egypt or what domestic 
policy that party pursues. There is as a result of this a 
noticeable consciousness on the part of Egyptian Ministers 
and officials of all grades that they are now standing on their 
own feet, and they are obviously anxious that their own 
efforts should succeed. Above all, they are determined to 
catry out the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in spirit 
as well as in letter, and to show the British people that their 
trust in Egypt has not been misplaced. Hence the Egyptians 
ate at present susceptible to any British move that might be 
construed as interference with their internal affairs. Although 
many Ministries and departments must suffer from the loss 
of British advisers and administrative officials, it is in many 
cases remarkable to see the enthusiasm of Egyptian officials 
for their complete responsibility in the conduct of their 
affairs. Making due allowance for Oriental methods of doing 
things, there is no doubt that serious efforts are being made 
in all Ministries and departments to make Egypt worthy of 
the complete independence which she has now attained. 
The natural pride of the Egyptians in their country, in them- 
selves and in the trust which Great Britain has placed in 
them, should go a long way towards ensuring success of 
their efforts. Moreover, their loyalty and affection for the 
young King Farouk has tended to bring about a certain 
unity out of the political differences that have long been the 
bane of Egypt. Wherever the King goes large crowds turn 
out to see him; and almost every day in Cairo crowds are 
to be seen making their way to some street many hours 
before the King is due to pass. His Majesty works hard, 
takes a keen interest in all spheres of Egyptian life, and 
is most anxious to acquire information on any subject 
that might be of interest to his country. In view of the 
future prospects of the part of Africa in which Egypt must 
always play a most important part, the new King has a great 
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opportunity of improving the political prestige and economic 
position of his country. 

While hitherto nearly all the public services connected 
with Egypt have been in the hands of foreign companies, 
there is now a strong movement to bring as much of this as 
possible within the control of the Egyptians themselves. 
Three Egyptian steamship companies have now established 
services with Mediterranean and Red Sea ports. The Misr 
Sea Navigation Company, with a capital of £E.20,000 and 
a Government subsidy, maintains an efficient service for 
passengers and cargo between Alexandria and Europe; the 
Alexandria Navigation Company has also a capital of 
£E.20,000 and a Government subsidy ; while the Pharaonic 
Mail Company has only recently been formed and has not 
yet been subsidised. As a proof that the Egyptians have not 
been slow in appreciating the value of aviation, the Misr 
Airworks Company has been operating since 1932 with a 
capital of £{E.40,000 and a Government subsidy of approxi- 
mately {E.60,000 per annum. Daily air services are main- 
tained from Cairo to Alexandria, Port Said and Assiut, and 
twice-weekly services in the winter season to Luxor and 
Assuan; there is also a regular twice-weekly service to 
Baghdad and a daily service to Palestine and Syria. Another 
feature of the Egyptian tendency towards autonomy has been 
the recent development of industries in a country which 
is primarily agricultural. Since Egypt obtained in 1930 full 
liberty in the matter of tariff policy an impetus has been given 
to textile, sugar, leather and other industries, which help to 
reduce imports and give employment to many who cannot 
find work on the land. Fortunately the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry in Cairo is a progressive organisation 
which works with a view to the future; and there are pros- 
pects of increased industry when new roads are built according 
to the terms of the Treaty, and there is talk of using for 
industrial purposes the water-power of the Assuan Dam. 

Although to every Egyptian national independence is a 
highly cherished possession, the feeling of the people as a 
whole towards Great Britain is now one of close friendship 
and respect. This is noticeable in most sections of the 
community, although there is a strong feeling in some 
quarters about Britain’s attitude towards the Arabs of Pales- 
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tine. The Egyptians now feel that Britain is there as an ally 
in case of need, and that British support now guarantees 
Egyptian independence without interfering with it. During 
the last three years Italy’s action in Ethiopia has caused 
considerable apprehension in Egypt, and this feeling was 
intensified by the large number of Italian troops in Libya, 
which seemed to be far in excess of the numbers required for 
the defence of that country. As these events caused a high 
degree of tension between Great Britain and Italy, many 
Egyptians feared that British and Italian interests were irre- 
concilable and began to think of a clash of armed forces in 
which Egypt would be the battleground. They foresaw a 
threat to their western frontier from the direction of Libya, 
danger to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in the south, interference 
with the waters of the Blue Nile, and difficulties in connexion 
with the Suez Canal. This fear, however, was not shared 
by more responsible Ministers, who realised that, if Italy’s 
new position in Africa was strategically unfavourable to 
Egypt, the Sudan and the Nile Valley, its communications 
were most vulnerable the whole way from the shores of Italy 
to the ports of her new Empire. Moreover, all her traffic 
had to pass through the Suez Canal. These Ministers also 
realised that Britain and Italy had to be either on the best or 
worst of terms, and that the latter was in the long run unthink- 
able. Even before the signature of the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment I was assured on high authority that Egypt was in no 
way adversely affected by Italy’s occupation of Ethiopia, 
but that, on the other hand, there were prospects of economic 
benefit arising from Italy’s expansion in Africa. The general 
opinion in the Ministries of Cairo at that time was that the 
time had come for co-operation for mutual benefit. On my 
return to Cairo after the signature of the Agreement all fears 
had been dissipated, and opinion was practically unanimous 
in its appreciation of the comprehensive and definite nature of 
the settlement. In view of this there was a strong desire to 
co-operate with the Italians and to find a way of overcoming 
difficulties. Yet there seems to be little chance of Egypt 
being able to provide transit facilities that would relieve 
Italy of the heavy burden of the Suez. Canal dues. Owing 
to the heavy freight charges over so great a distance and the 
necessity of transferring goods from river to rail (in some 
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cases twice over), there would be no saving either in the time 
or cost of transit. The only way in which Egypt can at 
present act as a transit country for Italian East Africa is in the 
matter of commercial aviation, which is likely to increase 
to a considerable extent in the near future for passengers, 
mails and light classes of goods. The Ala Littoria Company 
already runs four services a week each way between Rome 
and Addis Abeba »i@ Benghasi, Cairo, Wadi Halfa, Khartoum 
and Asmara. But, as soon as adequate landing-grounds 
have been established in western Ethiopia and faster machines 
have been delivered, it is intended to accelerate the service 
so as to cover the journey in two days instead of four. Cairo 
will then be the ‘ half-way house’ between Italy and Italian 
East Africa. As far as actual trade is concerned, Egypt’s 
purchases from Ethiopia have been confined to coffee, hides 
and skins, and a few other articles, while her exports were 
negligible until the Italian occupation. Since then they have 
- chiefly consisted of fuel for motor transport. 

Naturally Egypt’s chief interest in Ethiopia is the water 
of Lake Tana and the possibility of building a dam to store 
the water for release at the time it is most needed. In the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement definite assurances are given in 
this respect, although the procedure to be followed remains 
to be discussed. In recent years there has been divergence 
of views as to the advisability of building this dam, but the 
present Minister of Public Works in Egypt seems to favour 
the project. He has assured me that there are no technical 
difficulties, and that the cost would not exceed £E.1,000,000. 
Curiously enough, the only difficulties envisaged are of a 
religious nature, due to the fact that the raising of the level 
of the lake would flood certain Ethiopian churches and 
monasteries in the neighbourhood. It is further stated quite 
definitely in Cairo that any power station which the Italians 
might erect for generating electricity would not interfere in 
any way either with the proposed dam or with the water 
needed for irrigation in Egypt and the Sudan. The original 
arrangement with the previous Government of Ethiopia was 
that the contract for building the dam should be given to the 
White Engineering Company of America ; but it is difficult 
to imagine the Italians foregoing the opportunity of carrying 
out the work themselves and paying for the undertaking in 
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their own currency. In these circumstances it is possible 
that an arrangement might be made whereby the Italians 
would sell the water to Egypt and the Sudan in exchange for 
sterling. Indeed, this might be one way of helping to solve 
the currency difficulty to which I will refer later on. But it 
is as well to remember that the Sudan is the country that 
would benefit most from the construction of this work, as 
the water of Lake Tana itself only forms one-fiftieth part of 
that which passes through the Assuan Dam in Egypt. In 
many other kinds of constructional work the Italians have 
long rendered valuable service to Egypt, and there are about 
50,000 of them in the country. In Cairo, a city which is 
rapidly increasing in size and importance, a large proportion 
of the new blocks of flats and dwelling-houses are Italian 
built, while among the less modern buildings to the credit 
of the Italian firm of Gatozzo are the National Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities (famous for the Tutankhamen treasures) 
and the Hotel Continental. Besides this the Italians conduct 
extensive business in banking and insurance, and supply a 
considerable number of artisans and workmen. As far as 
actual Italian influence and prestige are concerned, there has 
been no appreciable change as a result of the Italo-Ethiopian 
War. It is therefore apparent that the Italians are in a 
favourable position to participate in such development 
schemes as Egypt may carry out to meet the needs of changing 
conditions over a large Africanarea. The Egyptians naturally 
want their country with its capital to be the centre of gravity 
of as many North-East African interests as possible; and 
they will undoubtedly make transit concessions if this is likely 
to bring benefit in other directions. 

Before proceeding to deal with the position in the Sudan 
and Italian East Africa, let us briefly consider Egypt’s position 
with regard to Libya. At this point it is essential to stop 
looking at atlases and to turn to large-scale maps. In the 
former, Libya appears to be a vast area of great importance in 
North Africa; in reality it is little more than a strip of 
cultivated coastal oases stretching along the Mediterranean 
littoral, with the well-appointed cities of Tripoli and Benghasi 
and a first-class coast road connecting Tunis with the Egyptian 

a In the negotiations < grtnine guteny Ethiopian Government the sum of £E.50,000 
per annum was men 
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frontier. The remainder of Libya consists of sand. In the 
same way Egypt, which also has a formidable appearance in 
the atlas, is in fact confined to the Nile Delta and Valley. 
Here also the remainder is sand. Hence, many things which 
look possible in a small-scale map may look quite unfeasible 
when the country is reproduced on a larger scale. It is also 
as well to remember that many places marked in comparatively 
large type on maps of these regions are in reality very small 
and insignificant when seen through European eyes. Some 
may be villages with a few huts, some may be centres where 
caravan routes meet, others may be water-holes. In many 
parts of Africa a water-hole is life or death to the inhabitants 
of a large region; it may be much more important to the 
people of that region than Birmingham is to England. Apart 
from the steamships plying between Alexandria and Libyan 
ports, the only other communications are the Italian air 
service to Benghasi and the caravan route to the frontier. 
While the road on the Italian side is finished right up to the 
Egyptian frontier at Sollum, on the Egyptian side it is still 
merely a track. When this trade route is opened up in the 
near future, it is possible that some small regular trade may 
replace Egypt’s supply of agricultural produce for consump- 
tion by nomads across the frontier. Although in this region 
of nomadic tribes the frontier is continually being crossed for 
gtazing and watering purposes, the relations between the 
Italian and Egyptian officials are cordial, as is proved by the 
lack of incidents. As the frontier control consists of a series 
of customs posts in a long line of barbed wire, it is remarkable 
that the movements of men, animals and merchandise is not 
accompanied by continuous friction. But a closer all-round 
contact between Egypt and Libya is an important factor in 
North-East African co-operation. 

At a time when Egypt’s position in the Sudan has been 
strengthened by the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, the Egyptians 
are anxious to improve communications and stimulate trade 
between the two countries. These questions are now 
receiving the close attention of the Sudan Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry in Cairo, 
which is recognised as being of a semi-official nature. This 
committee has its counterpart in connexion with the Chamber 
of Commerce in Khartoum. There have been exchanges of 
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visits between these two bodies, and a report has been drawn 
up with definite recommendations. These deal with such 
questions as unity of communications by rail, telephone and 
telegraph, reciprocal preferential tariffs, and arrangements for 
exhibitions of each other’s produce. The most important 
of these recommendations concerns the extension of the 
Egyptian State Railways from Assuan to Wadi Halfa to join 
the Sudan Railway connexion with Khartoum. As at present 
the journey from Assuan to Wadi Halfa has to be made by 
Sudan Government steamer through Egyptian territory, the 
Egyptians are naturally anxious to carry out this project. 
If this railway were constructed, direct rail communication 
would be established from Alexandria to Kosti on the White 
Nile (a distance of 1723 miles) and to Sennar on the Blue 
Nile (a distance of 1653 miles), from which point a line runs 
east to Gedaref and then north through Kassala to Port 
Sudan. The main obstacle in connexion with this project 
is the difficulty of building a railway through the rocky 
country south of Assuan ; but this would seem to be a minor 
engineering feat when compared with the road-building being 
carried out over the mountain ranges of Ethiopia. It is also 
suggested that the navigation of the Nile between Assuan 
and Wadi Halfa should be greatly speeded up and carried out 
by Egyptian steamers. All these proposals are in the right 
direction, and if carried out would certainly help to bring the 
Sudan in closer touch with Egypt and Europe. 

Few territories show the British capacity to control native 
races in so favourable a light as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
where under the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty there 
is now a policy of gradually encouraging the Sudanese 
themselves to participate more in the government of their 
own country. Although this process must be slow and for 
some considerable time confined to junior officials, the 
tendency now is to replace junior British and Egyptian 
officials in outlying districts by Sudanese wherever possible, 
and gradually to give higher administrative and judicial posts 
to Egyptians as well as to British subjects. This should in 
course of time produce a better balance in the representation 
of the two partners in this hybrid form of administration. 
The imposing Government buildings of Khartoum and the 
high efficiency of the Sudan Government Railways, steamers 
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and hotels give a wrong impression of a country in which 
the European population is confined to a mere handful of 
British officials, British and foreign merchants, and a few 
missionaries. The great mass of the population is composed 
of native peoples of different races, languages and charac- 
teristics, living in districts differing greatly from one another. 
The Sudan has as yet been little affected by Italy’s occupation 
of Ethiopia except in so far as the frontier districts are con- 
cerned. Here there is no longer any raiding from the Ethio- 
pian side of the frontier, and the smuggling of arms has been 
reduced toa minimum. This is due to the systematic control 
of the arms traffic by the Sudanese authorities on the spot and 
to the excellent relations between the British and Italian 
frontier officials. As most of the latter are chosen from 
among English-speaking Italians, the relations at the frontier 
posts are such that local politics are merged into pleasant 
social relations. At Gambela, where there is a British con- 
cession for the navigation of the Baro, I found the British 
and Italian officials living and working together in the 
greatest harmony. ‘This happy state of affairs has superseded 
a long period when Ethiopian raids were the curse of the Sudan 
frontier and formed the subject-matter of many pages in most 
Sudan Government reports. When the Italians occupied 
the Ethiopian frontier districts and began a systematic 
collection of native arms and ammunition, there was a natural 
desire on the part of the inhabitants to try to sell arms to 
the Sudan rather than give them to the Italians. This 
movement, however, has been frustrated on both sides of the 
frontier. The frontier line between Ethiopia and the Sudan 
has been for the most part demarcated, but there are districts, 
mainly in the south, where small exchanges of territory are 
necessaty to regularise the position brought about by the 
nomadic nature of the frontier tribes. In some cases there 
are tribes which really belong to Ethiopia but live during 
certain seasons in the Sudan; and there are others in the 
Sudan which cross into Ethiopia for grazing purposes. 
Although these irregularities present no actual difficulties at 
the moment, the whole frontier line will have to be reviewed 
as a result of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. The Italian- 
Sudanese frontier now runs from Ras Kasar, a point on the 
Red Sea coast about half-way between Port Sudan and 
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Massawa, to Lake Rudolf, where the frontier lines of Ethiopia, 
the Sudan and Kenya join. 

While the railways and steamers in the Sudan maintain 
most efficient services, the road system falls far short of that 
needed for the motor transport which has now superseded 
camel caravans on the principal trade routes. The roads are 
little more than tracks passable for motor transport in fine 
weather, with bridges built over rivers and ravines. The 
only tarmac roads in the country outside the chief towns are 
those being built from Juba to Aba in the Belgian Congo and 
to Nimule on the Uganda border. All roads leading to the 
Ethiopian frontier are mere tracks with no foundation, and 
in many cases their course is changed from one season to 
another. In wet weather these routes are impassable, and 
motor transport is stopped by order of the Government. 
While on the Italian side tarred roads are being built towards 
the frontier posts of Sabderat, Gallabat, Kurmuk and Gambela, 
the Sudan Government show no intention of building all- 
weather roads on their side until the pressure of trade makes 
this absolutely necessary. A point, however, to bear in 
mind is that, trade and transit excluded, tarred roads are 
essential for the Ethiopian rains and for the development of 
the country, while this is not so in the case of the Sudan. 
Also, apart from the fact that the Sudan Government disfavour 
road competition with their own railways and steamers, there 
ate at present difficulties in the way of economic relations. 
But, as the Italians have every desire to make use of the Sudan 
transit routes for the greater part of western Ethiopia, 
possibly the Sudan Government will decide to run their own 
motor transport to feed their railway and steamer services, 
of come to some arrangement with private transport con- 
tractors. There are at present certain technical difficulties in 
the type of motor vehicles now operating in the Sudan. 
While the Italians’ heavy lorries with diesel engines can be run 
economically, the light motor trucks of the Sudan have a 
heavy petrol consumption at £E.8 a ton. Experiments, 
however, are to be made with diesel engine lorries, and it is 
hoped that they will prove suitable for Sudanese conditions. 
In spite of these difficulties, transport lorries are already making 
their way from Khartoum to Addis Abeba oé Kurmuk, 
Neggio, Ghimbi and Lekemti. But, although the Sudan is 
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the natural outlet for western Ethiopia and there are no 
transit dues as in Egypt, the currency question is a serious 
obstacle to all trade and transit arrangements. Some solution 
of this question must be found in any trade agreement arising 
out of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 

The present position is that a small but long-established 
trade continues between the Sudan and Italian East Africa 
by the transit routes of Kassala, Gallabat, Kurmuk and 
Gambela. The Sudan imports coffee, wax, hides and skins, 
and sells in return salt, cotton goods, artificial silk, linen and 
a collection of odds and ends. Many of the textiles men- 
tioned come from Japan through the market of Omdurman. 
The great difficulty experienced by Sudan traders is that they 
receive payment in Italian lire which they cannot take out 
of Italian East Africa, and they cannot even have their credits 
transferred to Italy. Hence, Khartoum firms have frozen 
credits in Massawa and Addis Abeba, and are reluctant to 
continue business on these lines. The result is that a certain 
amount of private barter trade is carried on, and lire are 
smuggled out of the country and exchanged at Alexandria 
at the rate of 155. per 100 lire. Yet there is in both countries 
a wish to exchange goods and services. While Italian 
companies in western Ethiopia have been instructed to sell 
to the Sudan rather than locally or to Italy, the Sudan authori- 
ties reduced a year ago the freights from Gambela to Port 
Sudan through fear of losing the transit trade. It now costs 
£E.6 a ton to transport coffee from Gambela to Port Sudan, 
which is 1os. less than the freight to Khartoum. On the 
Italian side there is a great need of sterling currency, and the 
authorities are trying to devise ways of overcoming this 
obstacle. Some of the suggestions may be quickly abandoned 
in favour of others, but they show the directions in which the 
Italian mind is working. Alihough the question of a British 
loan to Italy is never mentioned by Italian officials as falling 
outside their self-contained financial policy, official opinion 
in Egypt and elsewhere strongly favours such a course. The 
Italians have, however, already taken action to facilitate the 
investment of foreign capital in Italy in the terms of the Royal 
Decree Law No. 2375 of December 6, 1937, and the facilities 
given also apply to Italian East Africa. According to this 
measure foreign capital can be introduced into the country 
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for investment in approved enterprises and withdrawn in 
foreign currency at will. The rent, interest and profits up 
to a maximum of 5 per cent. on landed property, loans and 
bonds can also be withdrawn, as well as the dividends and 
interest (without limit) on bearer shares or bonds. purchased 
or subscribed in Italy by foreigners. These facilities, which 
remain open till the end of next year, carry with them impor- 
tant exemptions from taxation, One paragraph in particular 
is worth quoting verbatim: “Furthermore, such investments 
and securities shall not, even in the event of war, be confiscated, 
expropriated without indemnity, or otherwise blocked in such 
a manner as to prevent their free disposal.’ It is now main- 
tained that such investment of foreign capital would actually 
contribute to. the more rapid realisation of Italian self-suffi- 
ciency ; and it is claimed that, in view of the geographical 
position of western Ethiopia with regard to Egypt and the 
Sudan, British and Egyptian capital should find investment in 
that country attractive. It is also believed that in a country 
where the climate is almost European and cultivation is cheap 
foreigners will interest themselves in development projects. 
The Italians foresee. here a means whereby they can reach self- 
sufficiency through a policy of producing at lower cost than 
elsewhere, and thereby overcoming competition in the world 
markets. In this way it is hoped that the produce of Italian 
East Africa will find a ready sale in the markets of Egypt and 
the Sudan. As a forerunner of the important development 
which the Italians expect in this extensive region of great 
fertility, the Banco di Roma has already opened branches at 
Saio, Lekemti, Gimma and Gambela. This bank has on two 
occasions applied for permission to open a branch at Khar- 
toum; the requests were refused some time prior to the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement. As the business of such a bank 
in Khartoum would be done through the British and Egyptian 
banks, there seems to be no reason why this facility to trade 
should not be granted when the Agreement comes into force, 
provided that the arrangement is reciprocal in the event of 
British and Egyptian banks wanting to open branches in 
Addis Abeba. 

One hears a great deal about the possibilities of the 
Ethiopian coffee crop as a means of exchange for Sudan goods 
and transit; but inquiries in the Sudan make it fairly evident 
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that there is little chance of increasing the present coffee 
purchases. Moreover, there is now a tendency on the part 
of the Sudanese to drink tea instead of coffee owing to the 
fact that it is easier to prepare. In 1936 the coffee imports 
amounted to £E.273,446, and the tea imports to £E.244,065. 
Although the extensive resources of high-class coffee in 
Ethiopia may well be of considerable value to the Italians 
in world markets in course of time, I cannot see how this is 
going to help them at the present moment in their economic 
relations with the Sudan. A more immediate remedy is 
likely to be forthcoming in the exploitation of the known gold 
resources of the country and in the discovery of new sources 
of supply. The prospects in Eritrea are now much brighter 
than a year ago; and there is no longer any doubt that gold 
exists in western Ethiopia, in reefs as well as in fine gold, 
the whole way from Lekemti to Saio. But the most compre- 
hensive and long-range possibility of obtaining sterling is 
wrapped up in an idea of making commercial use of the vast 
downpour of water during the rains, which fall in different 
districts in different seasons of the year. Although this 
conception may at first sight seem fantastic, the fact remains 
that a country with annual torrential rains marches with 
countries to which water from outside their frontiers is a vital 
need. In Ethiopia, apart from the rainfall that swells the 
tributaries of the Nile, much finds its way into the Omo, 
which flows into Lake Rudolf, and into the Awash, which 
loses itself in the Danakil desert. There is also a great 
quantity which fills the torrents (dried-up watercourses) 
during the rainy season, and is either lost in the ground or 
fills no useful purpose. The idea is that by means of small 
dams and artificial lakes much of this water could be collected, 
partly for irrigation purposes within the country and partly 
for supplementing the water of the Nile tributaries during 
seasons when water is most needed in the Sudan and Egypt. 
Although there is of course no question of taking any action 
with regard to anything affecting the Nile waters without 
the full consent and collaboration of the Sudan and Egypt, 
it has been suggested that sterling could be obtained in 
payment for the extra water added by this means to the normal 
Nile supply. In other words, a scheme such as this might 
enable the Italians to convert lire into sterling by constructing 
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works and selling water. Against this the Egyptians say 
that they do not want any more water at present, and the 
Sudan’s financial position is such that the purchase of extra 
water would be a heavy burden though possibly a good 
investment. Yet the principle embodied in this idea may 
ultimately lead somewhere. An example of what the Italians 
hope to do by this means in Eritrea is worthy of note. It 
is proposed to build a small dam about six miles north of 
Keren to create an artificial lake from the water of the Anseba. 
This will be conducted by means of a canal and a short tunnel 
through the mountains to the Lebka torrent, which will in 
turn convey it towards sea level for the irrigation of the large 
plain north of Massawa. This forbidding district will then 
be made cultivable. 

While it is true that exports from Italian East Africa have 
been reduced to a low level since the occupation, there are 
obvious reasons for this. The old export system collapsed 
with the war, and proper communications have to be estab- 
lished before the country’s resources can be developed and 
trade can begin again on new lines. This means that a 
considerable proportion of the native population is engaged 
on road-building and other public works. In a plan for the 
construction of 7ooo miles of roads 3000 miles have still to 
be built. Also, the long-established trade in hides and skins 
is now being completely reorganised on modern lines, and 
is almost at a standstill. ‘These considerations, together with 
the increase of the European population from 2000 to 500,000, 
have temporarily reduced the export trade to small propor- 
tions. Now the Italians are anxious to sell to the Sudan, 
but have little to-offer which the Sudan wants over and above 
coffee exports, valued in 1936 at £F.189,715. Both are 
agricultural countries. The Sudan’s total imports from 
Ethiopia in that year were only £E.197,887, a figure which, 
in spite of the war, was higher than in the two preceding 
yeats. Inthe same year exports (chiefly salt) from the Sudan 
amounted to £E.46,362, which, owing to the war, was almost 
exactly double the figures of the previous year. As the great 
agricultural and as yet unestimated mineral resources of 
Italian East Africa are developed, there is no doubt that some 
kind of market will be found in the Sudan. Yet the real 
® Sudan revenue, 1936, £E.4,462,309; expenditure, £E.4,204,917. 
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importance of the Sudan to the Italians will be as a transit 
country, and this I shall deal with at length in the next article. 
As an example of how the Sudan can serve Italian East Africa 
and at the same time benefit herself, an Anglo-Italian company 
has applied for a concession to exploit the timber resources 
of the Upper Dadessa Valley. This company proposes to 
float the timber down the Blue Nile to Roseires, and to have 
it cut and worked in the Sudan for export vid Port Sudan. 
Negotiations are now in progress, and it is hoped that this 
is only the beginning of many enterprises of a similar nature. 

That the natural resources of Italian East Africa are great 
is convincing to all who know that country, and in the series 
of articles which I wrote for this Review a year ago I endea- 
voured to state these resources in some detail. In this case, 
as in many others, it is necessary to see in order to believe ; 
and for this reason it is probable that Press representatives 
will be encouraged to visit the country after the forthcoming 
rains, so that they can see for themselves the true position in 
Italian East Africa and what the country has to offer. Mean- 
while, with development still in its infancy, there are as yet 
few products which the Italians can exchange with their 
neighbours for goods and services. Of these, coffee of high 
quality is the outstanding product ready for market, and its 
production can be greatly increased throughout large areas of 
the country. But, as the realisation of products for export, 
even the intensive cultivation of coffee, takes time, the ques- 
tion of exchanging goods and services with other countries 
is one which theoretically belongs to the future. The cur- 
rency question is wrapped up in international finance. In 
order, however, to enable development to proceed quickly 
so that the Italians can have the necessary products to sell, 
something has to be done now to set the wheels in motion 
in a forward direction. At present things are moving in a 
vicious circle. The Italians need foreiga currency with 
which to trade and pay for transit, in order to develop the 
countty; and this they cannot obtain in the ordinary way 
till the country is developed sufficiently to produce what 
others want to buy. This circle has got to be broken by 
resorting to unusual means. Whether it be by a loan, by 
foreign investment, by concessions, by the employment of 
services, or by some ingenious system of credit, some way 
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must be found of enabling the British and Egyptians in 
Egypt and the Sudan to co-operate economically to the 
fullest possible extent with the Italians without any undue 
delay. The matter is not one for casual deliberation or 
conservative /aissez-faire. This is not a matter of patching 
up a quarrel and then letting things take their natural course. 
Important issues are at stake, which call for a determined effort 
to overcome the difficulties in the way of satisfactory and 
harmonious co-operation between Britain, Italy, and Egypt 
in North-East Africa. I do not minimise the technical 
difficulties ; the opportunity is there, and the result depends 
on what we choose to make it. 

The next article will deal with the present situation within 
the frontiers of Italian East Africa; Italian relations with 
Kenya and with British and French Somalilands; and in 
detail with the transit routes between Italian East Africa and 
neighbouring countries. 

E. W. Porson NEwMAN. 


Cairo, May 1938. 
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THE MEXICO OF LAZARO CARDENAS 
By W. G. Firz-GERALD 


In the twilight of a mid-March evening this stern little 
mestizo (of Tarascan Indian blood) called his Cabinet of ten 
into the national palace of the brightest and strangest of all 
New World cities. In very few words—as his manner is— 
President Cardenas told them he was about to expropriate 
all the British and American oil properties to the value of 
£90,000,000, The talk went on all night. 

‘ What will you do with the surplus stuff?’ asked his 
amazed Foreign Office man, Ramén Beteta. 

‘Sell it, or burn it,’ snapped his chief. ‘ Even if I 
have to burn with it!’ The rest is recent history, and the 
result as yet in suspense. 

To understand this sharp twist of the baffling Mexican 
maze, I must go back to July 1, 1934, when Don Lazaro was 
“elected ’—though his ‘ inauguration’ was delayed for five 
months. An Indian ascetic and silent soldier of thirty-nine 
was the begetter of ‘ Cardenismo,’ differing from his lurid 
predecessors as Franklin Roosevelt does from Andrew 
Jackson or Warren Harding. Racial traces show in his 
broad swart brow, small deep-set eyes, full lips and chubby 
chin. Impassive, too, is he; slow of mien and movement, 
with not a trace of ‘ Spanish’ vivacity. Cardenas answers 
questions in laconic, deliberate style. 

‘I was bred to labour,’ he reminds you. ‘ As a boy of 
eleven my father’s death left me to “ manage ” a family of 
seven, all of them younger than myself. So from the first 
I had to toil and think alone.’ Starting life as a printer’s 
devil at fourteen, he passed on to tax-collecting—an oppres- 
sive job the lad came to loathe. Lazaro wanted to read and 
educate himself ; and this he was able to do as warden of a 
drowsy village gaol. 
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In 1913, when Mexico’s newest ‘trouble’ was three 
years old, he let out his one and only prisoner and the pair 
of them ‘joined the Revolution.’ From the ranks young 
Cardenas rose quickly; at twenty-five he was already a 
General of Division. As such he threw in his lot with the 
bulky, one-armed rancher, Alvaro Obregon (who, as Presi- 
dent-Elect, was murdered at the banquet-table), and also 
with that bull-jawed ex-schoolteacher, Plutarco Elfas Calles. 
But all three zefes needed money to carry on in the ‘ tradi- 
tional’ way. Even in this matter Cardenas was an original. 
When he' borrowed from usurers in Vera Cruz, funds were 
sent him with a fulsome note: ‘Never shall we accept 
repayment from a national hero like Don Lazaro |’ 

A week later he wired to his agent: ‘ Pay them back ! >) 
From that day to this the man’s honesty has grown into a | 
legend.) When helping Calles to suppress the revolt of\1929) 
he was given 100,000 pesos in the War Office for a month’s | 
expenses. Of this sum he returned 93,000 pesos with the 
curt intimation: ‘ Seven thousand was enough!’ Then as 
Governor of Michoacan he cut his own salary in half and 
trimmed the State’s bureaucracy to the bone, whilst lavishing 
money on his rural schools and peasant welfare. : 

Next fell to him in turn the Ministries of the Interior 
and of War—to wind up in the Presidial Palace with a 
majority of sixty to one over his nearest opponent. In the 
interval before inauguration he set out to study in his own 
way the ‘Six-Year Plan’ of the National Revolutionary 
Party. He covered thousands of miles by air and rail or on 
horseback, often camping in the bush with hard-bitten 
cronies when night overtook them all. The new chief’s 
aim was to surprise State Governors and officials at their 
jobs, and to talk with poor peons in their adobe huts, as well 
as with rich and powerful haciendados who ill-used them. 
In this arduous quest of Mexico’s ‘Forgotten Man’ the 
President-Elect toured a primitive land eight times the size 
of Great Britain. He visited remote Yucatan, where Governor 
Felipe Carrillo tried long ago to uplift Maya Indian masses 
who slaved for fourpence a day and a measure of maize. 
Theirs was that ‘ Freedom to Starve’ which to-day’s Chief 
Executive decrees must become a memory—like the 
‘imperial’ fantasies of Augustin Iturbide andthe fate of 
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Maximilian of Hapsburg, whom the bayonets of a foolish 
Napoleon III. upheld till his hapless protégé at last faced the 
firing-squad at Queretaro. Has any realm so strange a 
modern story as this one of oil and silver ? 

Its present apostle is a simple, self-taught soldier bent 
upon corporate efficiency in Mexican life at large. Noiseless 
and tactful, he has moved shyly behind the scenes, keeping 
out of the limelight whilst injecting his own socio-economic 
creed into likely disciples all over the Republic. It is useless 
to contrast Cardenas with Porfirio Diaz, who brought in 
foreign capital, and with it his own ‘iron peace’ which 
lasted thirty-five years. That Indian autocrat—himself of 
the Mixtec breed—was lucky to reach his Paris exile alive. 
Many clamoured for that tyrant’s blood and turned to the 
* New Creole ’—Victoriano Huerta—who, in his turn, was to 
die abroad as the victim of an incredible murder. Even on 
the way down to Vera Cruz the railway was dynamited so as 
to blow up old Don Porfirio’s train. 

To-day’s ‘C4rdenismo’ reverses the Diaz ‘ foreign’ 
policy of Mexico’s progress; it fosters instead internal 
colonisation and the development of purely native industries. 
Natural resources ate now to be strictly conserved, rural and 
urban enterprise created from the bottom up. Mineral and 
petroleum deposits will be zoned; and what geologists call 
the ‘ robber” industries—i.e., those which take Nature’s 
wealth out of the soil—must be so modified as to convert 
them into really ‘ productive’ efforts. Thus the export of 
mineral riches is to be slowed down by the establishment of 
new metallurgical ventures in the Republic itself. In alien 
enterprise—or what Cardenas calls /as inversiones extranjeras 
—this dynamic Indian has scant interest. Mexico, he insists, 
must radically change her collective psychology towards 
foreign genius, and still more towards her own. For cen- 
turies, he points out, this has been a ‘ colonial’ field whose 
resources were exploited by ruthless captains from abroad. 
So it is high time his people should aim at an ‘ autarchy,’ 
self-sufficing and wide awake to the new spirit of our day. 
This need not mean isolation, but a due and dignified com- 
merce with countries in the New World and the Old. In 
short, as the President puts it: ‘A careful revision of our 
export trade and native production on a fresh basis of national 
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interests.’ It is the old warning of Aristotle: ‘ The salva- 
tion of the State is the business of all its citizens.’ 

To grasp what he means one should glance at the ethnic 
make-up of a once immense republic from which the United 
States, in its ‘expansive’ period under Polk, Taylor, Pierce 
and Buchanan, sheared off half a million miles of her neigh- 
bour’s territory. President Pierce wanted to annex Yucatan 
outright ; and the ‘ Manifest Destiny’ of his day is told in 
his own words: ‘ My policy will not be controlled by any 
timid forebodings of evil from this expansion. Indeed, 
America’s position renders the acquisition of certain ter- 
ritory not within our jurisdiction pre-eminently important 
for our own protection.’ 

The latest Mexican census gives a population of 16,552,722. 
Of these, pure Indians figure at 4,620,880; mestizos (ot mixed- 
bloods) number 9,040,590; and the ‘ whites’ (or crio/los) 
only 2,444,466, From the Conquistadores’ day this virgin 
land has been exploited. The total value of silver mined 
up to 1922 was £600,000,000—or more than 155,000 tons 
in weight, according to Mexico’s own Bureau of Mines : 
this was two-thirds of the world’s silver-output for the past 
400 years. In mining alone American capital has here 
$500,000,000 invested. And the oil production shows odd 
vagaries which reflect the prevalent misrule and flight of 
foreign capital. Beginning with 2,713,500 barrels (of 42 
gallons each) in 1909, we see output rise to the ‘ peak’ of 
1921 with 193,397,587 barrels. Then it declines steeply to 
the period 1930-36, when only 30,000,000 Of 40,000,000 
barrels were produced. In this industry the pioneer was the 
late Lord Cowdray (as Sir Weetman Pearson)—a tireless 
prospector in new fields to whom our own Government 
entrusted {1,000,000 in 1917 for drilling tests here at home 
during the worst year of the World War. To-day’s direct 
investments of the United States in her ‘southern neigh- 
bout’ — whose border runs for 1600 miles — totals 
$694,786,000; of this about $200,000,000 was in the pro- 
duction and refining of petroleum alone. British stakes are 
neatly £200,000,000, nearly half of this being in railways. 
French capital figures at {£60,000,000, Spanish at about 
£,40,000,000, and German at £15,000,000. 

On. June 25 of last year President Cardenas decreed the 
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‘ nationalisation ’ of 13,000 miles of railway under his Expro- 
priation Law. Mexico, I may say, is already linked to all 
patts of North America by air-lines that reach New York 
in twenty-one hours, Chicago in fifteen, and Vera Cruz or 
Tampico in less than two hours. From the first, Lazaro 
Cardenas has been hot on a radical creed which he calls & 
Educacién Socialista. We has even erected this into a con- 
stitutional amendment; it is, in fact, an extension of his 
former activities as Governor of Michoacén. This includes 
vocational training for farmers, artisans and labourers, as 
well as an intensive study of local problems by regional and 
rural schoolteachers. Here no wordy theory is implanted 
as dogma, but all training—as Don Lazaro himself insists— 
must be: ‘In tune with the Socialist tenets of our Mexican 
Revolution.” This, he explains, must be indigenous to the 
soil and based on the co-operative policy of the pre-Colom- 
bian Indians. To make himself plain the President here 
turns up a phrase from his first political speech: ‘ My sole 
motto shall be to subordinate all personal interests to the 
general uplift of the community.” Throughout this man’s 
earnest life he has preached as the central idea of Mexican 
Socialism: ‘ The rally of our farmers and workers, so as to 
raise their standard of living.’ (‘Para que sea efectiva la ele- 
vacion de su nivel de vida.) Whether he can achieve his aim 
before 1940, time alone can show. But Cardenas is in a 
hurry, knowing that Roosevelt also goes out of office two 
years hence. And a Republican in the White House’ might 
forget the ‘Good Neighbour ’ policy. 

Certainly he has never spared himself, flitting all over a 
huge and difficult land to hobnob with scattered peons ; 
nursing their babies, patting the cattle or resting in remote 
pueblos, there to drink goats’ milk until he sickened with 
Malta fever and lost 33 lb. in weight before he was fit again. 
Yet he forbade any bulletin to be issued on his condition, 
even while cold packs and intravenous injections were being 
tried to restore the toughest of all ‘ nationalistic ? champions. 
He wants the best native brains to be trained in oil and 
mining technics; and his Kulturkampf, or feud with the 
Church, is even more uncompromising than Adolf Hitlet’s 
own. Cardenas feels that the Catholic hierarchy have in the 
past been too devoted to their huge estates and noble churches, 
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paying too little heed to the dumb masses who, under clerical 
sway, have remained illiterate, alike under Conquistadores, 
peninsulares and their Mexican-born sons the criollos, who 
treated the Indians as mere beasts of burden. 

General Cardenas has therefore vowed to ‘ fight super- 
stition and defanaticise the people,’ so as to make room for 
‘ more lofty and enlightened ideas which will lead to the real 
social progress of our masses.’ In short, he can see no lasting 
agreement between Church and State in ‘ his’ Mexico.. He 
also holds that science should be called upon patiently to 
solve the urgent problems of this fascinating land. The 
‘ Six-Year Plan,’ as the President sees it, aims at drastic 
improvement in farming methods, with irrigation and 
agricultural credits on modern lines. He seeks also to build 
a nation-wide network of highways, so as to link isolated 
regions with one another. And he would spread the popula- 
tion outwards from the metropolis in order to ensure a 
better ‘ balance ’ among the various sections, whose regional 
industries might soon interchange their products and goods. 
Here, indeed, is a ‘ large order,’ one that seems beyond the 
compass of any man in so inchoate a land as this. 

Proud, but still uncertain, his Indian polity, based upon 
Socialism, stirs a people who have lately seen their bold 
leader ‘annex’ outright the immense petroleum industry 
which foreign capital has created. The Mexico of last year 
was a buzzing hive of public works, land-‘ division ’ and eager 
social changes. But to-day it feels the numbing effect of a 
lack of funds, and with it diplomatic and financial hostility 
of bewildering array. Yet the Press, with radio broadcasts 
and ingenious films, all declare that Mexico is now to be 
freed from ‘ foreign domination’; that its upward-plodding 
toilers are at last bound for the fuller and richer life in this 
C4rdenas crusade. But these people are thinly scattered amid 
mountain plateaux, vast deserts and tropic valleys of remote 
lowlands. Off the beaten track one sees the half-finished 
dams of yesteryear which were to make the wilderness glow 
with grain and fruits. Road-builders who were so recently 
blasting and shifting rock now huddle in their grass-hut 
hamlets discussing the high prices of maize and wheat and 
beans. Their Labour bosses have thus far small comfort 
to offer, say, in the La Laguna cotton area, where 30,000 
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farmhands were last year working under Government control 
at decent pay. State financing of the land ‘ restitution’ 
remains inactive; many Indians on the community farms 
are grinding up their seed-corn for daily rations, heedless of 
the next planting. 

Those rich oil lands lie along the east coast, from the 
Texas border to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. South of 
Tampico lies the famous Poza Rica field, with its proven 
800,000,000 barrels of petroleum still waiting to be won. 
Before that field was ‘ proved’ £4,000,000 was spent by the 
Mexican Eagle concern, and one of its pipe-lines cost a 
further £1,000,000. All these rich areas now languish in 
pained expectancy. The wells have been ‘closed in’ by 
native workers; the great refineries of Tampico and Mina- 
titlan are either idle, or else working at one-tenth of their 
capacity. When the workers ‘took over,’ reserve-tanks 
were nearly filled ; it is now a question whether all that oil 
may not have to be dumped. Meanwhile, the Mexicans 
are trying hard to replace their former white bosses and 
technicians, in order to carry on an industry upon which so 
much depends. 

‘Labour, with our farmhands, the army and_ school- 
teachers ’—so the President told cheering crowds in his 
last tour—‘ form the bulwarks of Mexico and her Revolution. 
We have done much already and must complete the victory 
in my term of office.’ When Cardenas came to the palace 
there were only 7ooo Government schools ; to-day there are 
over 13,500. The number of teachers, too, has been doubled, 
since education is a mania in this unlikeliest of lands. Ten 
big dams and irrigation schemes have been completed, 
seventeen more were projected, besides new railways and 
motor-roads ; the President’s goal for these last was set at 
4000 miles. He has connived at strikes against low wage 
rates, and made State concerns compete with alien industry 
in oil. And more and more has the Cardenas Cabinet dic- 
tated to the bankers. Months ago his Government signed a 
contract with the Mexican Eagle Company which secured 
to the State royalties of from 15 to 35 per cent. on the pro- 
duction; that was the thin edge of Don Lazaro’s wedge. 
But it also brought a change in his attitude to Labour, whose 
leaders (he opined) should listen to reason in disputes that 
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hampered an output in which the Government had a stake. 
The present year will see yet more dividing of the great 
estates, and with it the rise of a new agrarian class of small 
* capitalists.’ 

Physical development of the country is likewise envisaged, 
though now with more prudence in regard to costs. Cardenas 
is not consistent ; but he does aim to narrow the gulf that 
yawns between his ‘ plutes’ and the very poor: ‘If our 
people agree,’ he says, ‘ we intend to push on without fear. 
Our farmers know that the Revolution must prove barren 
if all its strength is to be frittered in mere paper theories. 
What our workers long for is, first, knowledge, then more 
roads, with new transport and electrical power.’ 

It will be seen that he is a man of action, possibly intent 
—as his American critics say—upon a ‘ Peon Utopia’ of his 
own impossible pipe-dreams. Last year he ordained that 
700,000 acres owned by the Colorado River Company, and 
worth $10,000,000, was to be handed over to land-hungry 
peasants under the New Agrarian Code. But his petroleum 
stroke—like that of Shah Mirza Riza Pahlevi in Teheran in 
1932 against the great Anglo-Persian enterprise, when the 
D’Arcy Concessions were cancelled—fell with volcanic 
effect on the Republic. Nor could any enthusiasm of Press 
or people mitigate the shock. Prices in Mexico city shot 
up after the peso fell and extravagant tariffs had been imposed. 
Luxury-shops of the Avenida Madero in the capital had a 
starveling time; though, of course, this beautiful city of a 
million people is no more a criterion of Mexico than is Rio 
de Janeiro of Brazil’s immensity, which trails away in 
Amazonas into jungle ‘ Unknowns’ where naked savages 
still shoot poisoned arrows from the tree-tops. 

Thousands of workmen were laid off after Cardenas had 
drawn all the funds he could from the Bank of Mexico. In 
rural parts of the north, near Matamoras, sporadic ‘ troubles ’ 
broke out; and rumour ran that the expropriated oil con- 
cerns were engaged in a ‘ war of finance ’ against the President 
as their common foe. Meanwhile, those other Latin-American 
nations are watching his effort to oust foreign capital with 
the keenest interest. Even in the five minor Central American 
States this Cardenas ‘ conquest’ is praised. It is the same 
in Colombia, Venezuela and Peru, where the ‘ liquid gold’ 
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is an economic factor of fabulous future, with concessions 
eagerly sought by British and American ‘ interests’ which, 
all told, must have well over £1,000,000,000 sunk in this 
‘Empty Continent.’ 

Uncle Sam has never been popular in these exotic parts 
ever since Theodore Roosevelt’s crowing in the University 
of California after he left the White House: ‘I took Panama 
—and I talked about it afterwards! The interests of the 
American people demanded this. I had the power to do 
this—and I did it.’ That same ex-President spoke also in 
the University of Chile, only to be rebuked by the veteran 
statesman, Dr. Marcial Martinez: ‘ What is of real value,’ 
that caustic Minister said, ‘are effective signs of good faith 
in political relations, instead of empty words that evaporate 
like water on hot iron.’ Americans, I may say, find the 
“Southern Brethren’ of James Monroe’s classic Message 
beyond all understanding. 

So far back as 1876 State Secretary Hamilton Fish asked 
Caleb Cushing, his Minister in Madrid: ‘ Just what is the 
root cause of this endless tumult in the Iberian psyche ?’ 
“It is,’ Cushing replied, ‘ because the Governors are incapable 
of conducting, and the governed equally incapable of receiv- 
ing, good government as we know it. They are all 
* Spaniards’ alike—as General Prim has so often remarked 
—whether you call them ‘Peninsulars’ or ‘ Colonials.’ 
This thesis, however, will not account for Lazaro Cardenas, 
nor for this Mexico of his which impinges on the United 
States so closely that in towns like Douglas (Ariz.) a strand 
of wite alone divides two civilisations that are poles apart 
in thought and feeling. 

Silent and stubborn, this Indian ruler has determined to 
remould his highland realm. Of late he has shown much 
of Adolf Hitler’s ‘missionary’ sense. Recent speeches 
reflect this with high-pitched passion. . .. Anyone who 
opposes the President is no patriot. ‘If need be,’ he urged 
after the Oil Decree was made known, ‘ we shall sactifice all 
the constructive zeal that fired us, and readjust our losses 
from Mexico’s own economy.’ Intense, almost religious, 
conviction that he is right likewise marks Cardenas as a 
New World dictator. Personally a modest man who loathes 
all former methods of ‘pistols, crowbars and pu/gue’ in 
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politics, he flaunts no fine uniforms, but only a grey lounge 
suit, even when reviewing troops. He works up to twenty 
hours a day behind locked office doors in the national palace. 
The cross-country rides which he loved are now cut out, 
since the battle is joined upon which his strenuous life is 
set. 
That lavish five-coach Presidential train, with its radio 
sets and splendid dining and reception salons, to-day stands 
idle in the station siding. His private life has always been 
austere. Cardenas eats only Mexican dishes and rarely has 
an hour to spend with his wife and young son. He neither 
drinks nor smokes, and forbids card-playing in public and 
even in the best clubs. Obstinate and impulsive, it is no 
secret that Don Lazaro issued his Oil Decree against the 
counsel of his ablest advisers, who thought both the time 
and the act inopportune. Those Ministers are either ‘ white,’ 
or else of ‘ mixed’ strain, well aware that their chief’s pro- 
gtamme is mainly planned for his Indians. The Labour 
leader — Vicente Lombardo Toledano — who actually 
prompted that seizure is an ex-Professor of Law and Philo- 
sophy ; that man might be a Castilian. 

Neither is anything ‘Indian’ to be remarked in Don 
Ramoén Betata, the Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, nor 
yet in Eduardo Suarez, the Minister of Finance, in whom the 
President puts great confidence. But to-day the consuming 
flame of ‘ Nationalism’ rises here, as everywhere, with its 
slogans shouted from Dublin to Cairo and Jerusalem— 
‘ Bilad il Arab lil Arab!’ (‘ Arab lands for the Arabs !’). 
Four out of the five judges of Mexico’s Supreme Court 
handed down a decision against the oil companies on every 
count. And these men are appointed by the President for 
his term alone. Protests came from London and Washington 
—with hints from the latter that the Treasury’s policy of 
‘silver purchase’ might be ended; in 1935 this boon was 
worth £12,737,000, falling to half in the following year. 
What did it matter ? 

New duties were clapped on imported goods: motor 
cats were to pay from 60 to 150 per cent. more, typewriters 
225 per cent., wireless-sets and gear up to 500 per cent. 
Meanwhile, all through the twenty-eight States humble folk 
remembered how their President—who, like Hitler, had 
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known penury and despair himself—handed out 11,000,000 
acres of Jatifundia lands to his joyful Indians and mestizos. 
These lived mostly on maize bread, chili and beans, crowding 
big families into one-room reed shacks and wearing tattered 
garments till the cotton rags fell asunder. 

Foreigners vow that this ‘ Messiah’ is mad as he shows 
his placid, pale-brown face to forgotten hordes and explains 
_ the great fight between European and American ‘ Maschinen- 
intensitat” and Mexico’s own elemental power which is 
drawn from the soil. Who will come after Cardenas? 
these aliens ask—incredulous, derisive or angry. Perhaps 
a crude savage like Emiliano Zapata, the so-called ‘ Attila 
of the South ’—a maniac with twenty-six wives who wrote 
his crazy name in blood and havoc all over the land. That 
Indian ‘ policastro’ (of the Guerrero tribe) likewise sought 
to restore Mexico to ‘his’ people and shut out the white 
men for ever. But he wound up by dumping minted silver 
and other treasure by the ton into his pit-like strong-room ; 
crucifying rebellious priests, and causing his foes to be 
devoured by ants with fiendish glee... . Such bogey- 
prophecy as this is absurd. A more accurate symbolist of 
to-day’s Mexico is the rugged mural painter, Diego Rivera. 
That giant (himself a mestizo) persuaded Cardenas to give 
safe asylum to Leon Trotsky, and even gave up his own 
house to that roving plotter—who, by the way, took sides 
in the oil seizure: ‘ As a private citizen enjoying the hos- 
pitality of Mexico.’ Diego Rivera it was who painted a 
panel for the new Hotel Reforma showing a colossal Indian 
with a copy of Das Kapital under his mighty arm! It is 
useless for the oil magnates to point out that their workers 
receive twice the average wage paid in other industries. 
These hands continued to clamour for more and more in 
the naive belief that Britons and Americans have ‘ money 
to burn.’ Labour demands by the hundred were made, many 
of them quite ludicrous or fantastic. 

Up to now President Cardenas has refused our own and 
America’s request for the restitution of those oilfields seized 
in March last. Compensation has been ‘ hopefully ’ promised, 
and pitiful ‘contributions’ to this end were made by the 
poorest folk—even Indian women and schoolgirls who 
tossed their silver trinkets or pesos and coppers into bags 
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and bowls in the vestibule of the Opera House. How will 
this upheaval end? And what repercussions will its success 
or failure have in the other twenty republics ? No man can 
say as yet. 

What is certain is that an honest ruler has arisen in Mexico, 
and his influence was luridly proven in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Here a tidy bonus of s000 pesos (£280) was 
joyously mooted by a minority as a ‘plum’ for each and 
every member. But Cdrdenas-men outvoted this parlia- 
mentary ‘tip.’ Thereupon hidden gunmen in the galleries 
whipped out pistols and sent a reckless fusillade of shots into 
the House. Two deputies dead and two more sorely wounded 
was the tale of an outrage worthy of the ‘ olden time.’ Then 
up rose the Speaker—Don Luis Tavor—to point out how 
‘ waste of public money is now a thing of the past; and the 
best elements in our Parliament are solidly behind their 
leader.’ 

I believe he was right. Former Mexican politics were 
based on the Don Quixote slogan: ‘ Mas vale salto de mata 
que ruego de hombres buenos!’ (‘ A leap from the jungle is 
better than any good man’s prayer!’). But that bandit era 
of the Villas and Zapatas has slid into the past. The only 
doubt I feel is expressed in Lope de Vega’s drama of The 
Honest Brother : 


‘ Zelo_y temor suelen ser 
Hijos de amor y de honor.’ 
(‘ Mistrust and fear full oft we see 
Of love and honour born ! ”) 


W. G. Frrz-Gerap. 
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CAMOENS AND HIS ADVENTURES IN THE EAST 
By Sim Denison Ross 


Tue thoughts of Englishmen have of late been turned in 
the direction of our old ally Portugal. Several English 
missions have recently been sent to Lisbon, and last year 
English delegates attended the Tercentenary Celebrations of 
the University of Coimbra. In the course of these celebra- 
tions, due homage was naturally paid to the most famous 
student of that University, the poet Luis de Camoens, the 
author of the Lusiads. Although the Lusiads have been 
translated many times into English, they are not so widely 
known in this country as they deserve. They have, however, 
attracted the attention and earned the high praise of a number 
of famous English men of letters such as Johnson and Southey. 
Voltaire, while in England, wrote an essay in English on the 
epic poetry of the European nations in which he both highly 
praised and severely attacked the Lusiads. Nor is it generally 
realised that the Lwusiads form only about one-third of 
Camoens’ complete works and that he ranks among the 
foremost lyric poets of Europe. 

The Lusiads (the name is derived from Luso, the son of 
Bacchus) recount in epic stanzas the story of the adventures 
of the Portuguese in India, beginning with the first journey 
round the Cape of Good Hope to India made by Vasco da 
Gama, and ending with the defence of Diu by John de Castro 
in 1546, the last great triumph of the Portuguese. 

The first English translation of the Lusiads was made by 
Sir Richard Fanshaw, himself a poet, and published in 1655. 
It was never reprinted. This translation was probably known 
to Milton, who may, however, have read the original Portu- 
guese. The next translation was Mickle’s, which first 
appeared in 1776, and has been many times reprinted. It is 
rather a paraphrase than a translation, and it contains hundreds 
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of lines of his own invention. Dr. Johnson at one time 
intended to make a translation of the Lusiads.1 

Other English translations of the whole work or of part 
only ate: Felicia Hemans (1819), Musgrave (1826), Quillinan 
(five books, 1853), Mitchell (1854), Aubertin (1872), Duff 
(1880), Richard Burton (1880). Lord Strangford, Burton and 
Aubertin also translated the lyrics.” 

The Portuguese Sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
which in all modesty she gave out to be translations, are well 
known wherever English literature is read; these poems, 
which were of course original, were written in secret before 
her marriage and not shown to her husband till long after- 
wards, Less well known is the poem she published two years 
before her marriage called ‘ Caterina to Camoens: dying in 
his absence abroad, and referring to the poem in which he recorded 
the sweetness of her eyes.’ Here she put herself in the place of 
Caterina de Ataide, and Robert Browning in the place of 
Camoens. 

Where tradition has once been given a fair start it is 
difficult for History to catch up with it. Truth may be 
stranger than fiction, but it is not as a rule as picturesque, and 
we are generally the losers by the exchange of the one for the 
other, In my reading I can recall no hero in history whose 
popular biography has been so completely demolished by 
later historians as that of Camoens. It is as though they in 
their search for the truth had been playing a game of skittles, 
and had bowled at the nine pieces; one after the other of 
them had tumbled down, and in the end there remained only 
the figure of Camoens himself. 

Camoens must have had his full share of adventure in an 
age of adventure, but he tells us very little about himself and, 
although his poems abound in personal allusions, few of these 
ate dated. Thus soon after his death his biographers began 
to co-ordinate his adventures and his poems in order to 
substantiate the former and to assign dates to the latter. 

1 The first book he ever published was a translation of Father Lobo’s account of 
Abyssinia, but this was made from a French translation of the Portuguese original. 

2 The only complete translation of all Camoens’ works is the German version by 
F. W. Storck. By far the best account of Camoens in the English language is the little 
book published by Aubrey F. G. Bell for the Hispanic Society of America (Oxford 
University Press, 1823). Short as this work is, it contains a summary of all the latest 
researches into the life of Camoens. The fullest biography and edition of Camoens 
and his works is that by Visconde de Juromenha (Lisbon, 1860). 
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Every line that could possibly be taken for a personal allusion 
was eagerly seized on. Unfortunately no finality has been 
reached even in our day, despite the devoted labours of many 
fine scholars, Portuguese, German and English—and yet one 
cannot feel any confidence in speaking about Camoens without 
reading all his poems and without wading through the more 
important biographies, old and new. Moreover, there is 
much in the Camoens legend which is essential to the proper 
understanding of the man and his work, and of the age in 
which he lived. 

The date of Camoens’ birth has never been ascertained, 
but it is supposed to lie somewhere between 1517 and 1524. 
His family belonged to Coimbra, but he himself was possibly 
born in Lisbon. He acquired his intimate knowledge of the 
classics and history at Coimbra, where he completed his 
studies in 1542, and no one can read the Lusiads without being 
impressed with his great learning, quite apart from the fact 
that most of the poem must have been composed far from a 
library. 

Of his great passion for one or more Caterinas who 
inspired so many of his poems, and of whom one was possibly 
responsible for his banishment to Ceuta in North Africa, 
much has been told. Whether he went of his own free choice 
or as an exile we do not know. The situation is admirably 
summed up by Aubrey Bell, who says that 


three Caterinas de Ataide compete for the glory, and the more 
deeply one goes into the question the less solid foundation one 
discovers, although to deny the existence of Camoens’ ‘ Natercia’ 
savours almost as much of desecration as to doubt that of Dante’s 
Beatrice. The essential fact beyond dispute is that all Camoens’ 
early life centred round a passionate love at Coimbra or at Court, 
or both—for relations between Coimbra and the Court were frequent 
—and we need not grudge her the name of Natercia (Caterina) 
although it scarcely occurs in his poems, merely noting that the 
gold hair of his early love at Coimbra continues, and is evidently 
something more than a mere reminiscence of Petrarca’s trecce d’or. 


It was probably in 1546 that Camoens sailed for Ceuta. 
The sea between the Peninsula and Morocco was at that 
period infested with pirates, the famous Barbary Corsairs and 
Sallee Rovers. Either on his voyage to Ceuta or at some 
later date he lost his right eye in a naval engagement to which 
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he refers in one of his poems. The portraits of this one-eyed 
hero ate well known. It is interesting to note that in Fan- 
shaw’s frontispiece it is the left eye that is missing. 

From time to time Camoens was engaged in fights with 
the Moors, and of these he speaks in his cartas with calm 
indifference; and no adventures or excitements, or even 
hunting lions with spears, could comfort him in his melancholy 
exile, during which he never ceased to long for his patrio 
ninho amado—and possibly for some young lady! He often 
refers to the sufferings and tortures to which some of his 
fellow exiles were subjected at the hands of the Moors, and 
many old prints give us an idea of the horrors perpetrated. 

Camoens seems to have spent two or three years in North 
Africa. In 1549 Don Affonso de Noronha, who com- 
manded the garrison in Ceuta, where he established a friend- 
ship with Camoens, was summoned to Lisbon and given the 
Governorship of Portuguese India. Camoens would naturally 
be anxious to accompany the new Governor to India, but 
there is no authority for the statement by Faria y Sousa that 
he enlisted for this purpose in 1550, when he returned to 
Lisbon. He did not actually sail for India till 15 53. 

He seems to have led a gay and reckless life in Lisbon in 
the interval, and earned among his comrades the nickname 
(alcunha) of Trinca-fortes (Swash-bucklet). The loss of one 
eye, in spite of its honourable occasion, made him the sport 
of the ladies of Lisbon. One lady called him diabo (devil). 
To this the poet made a gallant reply and, addressing her as 
an angel, said he must be an exceptional devil since, contrary 
to the custom of other devils, he loved an angel : 


Nao posso chegar ao cabo 

De tamanho desarranjo 

Que sendo vés, Senhora, Anjo 
Vos queira tanto o diabo 

Dais manifesto sinal 

Da minha muita firmeza 

Que os diabos querem mal 


Aos anjos, por natureza. 


In another poem he said that if the name of devil suited 


him it was only right that he should take her. 


Another lady nicknamed him Cara sem olbos (Face 
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without eyes): to her he wrote eight lines each of which 
contained the word olbos : 


Sem olhos vi o mal claro 

Que dos olhos se seguiu 

Pois Cara sem olbos viu 

Olhos que lhe custam caro 
D’olhos nao fago mengao 

Pois quereis que olhos nao sejam 
Vendo-vos, olhos sobejam : 

Nao vos vendo, olhos nao sao | 


However, while he was waiting for permission to go to 
India he managed, as usual, to get into trouble. In June 
1552, on the Festival of Corpus Christi, which was always 
celebrated in Lisbon with much pomp, a certain court official, 
while riding through the streets, was attacked by two masked 
horsemen. Camoens recognising them as friends joined in 
the attack on the official and wounded him ; presumably the 
official had no escort, but from the story as it is told, the 
fight does not appear to have been a very fair one. For this 
assault he was arrested and imprisoned. At the end of eight 
months the courtier recovered from his wound and forgave 
Camoens, who was thereupon released and received the 
King’s pardon. ‘This was dated March 13, 1553, and eleven 
days later he embarked for India, apparently as a substitute 
for another man. 

For a man who was always getting into trouble it must 
have been a relief to set out on this great adventure; and 
it is possible that the authorities in Lisbon ericouraged his 
departure in every way. Nevertheless, he was unhappy to 
leave his beloved country. 

In the Fifth Canto of the Lwusiads he desctibes how the 
country faded from his view. I will quote the passage in 
the quaint translation of Sir Richard Fanshaw : 


Now by degrees out of our sight did glide 

Parts of our Country, which abode behind 

Abode deer Tagus: and we then did hide 

Fresh Syntra (About s#is our eyes did wind) 

In the lov’d Kingdom likewise did abide 

Our Hearts, whose strings could not be thence untwined 
And, when as a// the Land did now withdraw 

The Sea and Firmament was all we saw. 
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The fleet of four was under the command of Fernao 
Alvares Cabral, and the ship in which Camoens sailed, the 
San Bento, was the only one of them to reach its destination. 
Before atriving at the Cape of Good Hope the weather was 
so bad that each vessel had taken its own course. Goa was 
reached at the beginning of September. It is pathetic to 
learn that the San Bento was wrecked on her return voyage. 

Camoens describes his perilous voyage in his Second 
Elegy beginning ‘O poeta Simonides falando, and elsewhete. 
In a very charming sonnet addressed to his beloved Caterina 
(whoever she may have been) he assures her that he keeps up 
his courage in spite of danger and of his absence from her : 


Gentil senhora, se a fortuna imiga 

Que contra mi com todo o ceu conspira 
Os olhos meus de ver os vossos tira 
Porque em mais graves casos me persiga. 


From a letter written from India it would appear that he 
settled down quite comfortably in Goa, for he says : 


In this land I live more respected than the bulls of Merceana 
and more peaceful than a cell of a preaching friar. As for the 
country, I can assure you it is the mother of hideous ruins and the 
step-mother of honourable men. Those who are on the look-out 
for money support themselves on the water like bladders, while 
those who devote themselves to arms are apt to rot like dead bodies 
on the seashore. 


Camoens found his friend Noronha, the Viceroy, preparing 
to take a large fleet to the South in order to protect the 
friendly Kings of Cochin and Polea against the King of 
Pimenta. This expedition set out at the end of November 
and, although Camoens had only been six weeks in the 
country, he accompanied it and includes a description of it 
in his famous Second Elegy. 

In February 1554 he accompanied the expedition of 
Manuel de Vasconcellos to the Red Sea. They called at 
Ormuz and thence proceeded to Muskat, where they captured 
six Turkish ships, Nothing else seems to have been achieved, 
and Camoens, who always, as he himself says, had ‘ the sword 
in one hand and the pen in the other’ (N’huma mdao sempre a 
espada ¢ W outra a penna), was able to devote himself to poetry 
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and, further, had an opportunity of studying the tropical 
scenery of the African coast. They returned in November. 

Noronha was succeeded in 1554 by an old man of seventy, 
who died in the following year ; and then came the Governor- 
ship of Francisco Barreto, whose character has been very 
unfavourably appraised by the early biographers of Camoens, 
although he was undoubtedly a most capable and vigorous 
Governor. It was at this period that Camoens wrote most 
of his fine verses and completed at least half the Lusiads. 

Let us now pass to the Macao episode 1556-58. Here 
again legend and theory have come off badly at the hands of 
cold-blooded research. 

The old story was that on the occasion of the grand 
investiture of the new Governor Francisco Barreto (1555-58), 
which was accompanied by public games, especially the jogas 
de cannas (a tourney with blunted spears and arrows) and autos 
(or plays and recitations), Camoens contributed a play called 
Auto de Filedemo and a series of pungent satires in which he 
painted in lively colours the vices prevalent in high society 
in Goa. Another poem was called Disparates na India (Follies 
in India). We know a good deal at first hand of the state 
of affairs in Goa in those days from the personal narratives 
of Linschoten, Mandelslo and Pyrard. I cannot here refrain 
from quoting a vivid description of Goa from The Phantom 
Ship by Captain Marryat, that prolific writer of sea stories, 
who, I fear, no longer enjoys the popularity he so well deserved 
a generation or two ago. ‘This story, which is a variation of 
the Flying Dutchman theme, is laid in the seventeenth 
century : 


Goa was then at its zenith—a proud, luxurious, superb, wealthy 
city—the capital of the East—a city of palaces whose viceroy 
reigned supreme. As they approached the river, the two mouths 
of which form the island upon which Goa is built . . . the Portu- 
guese captain, who had often been there, pointed out to Amine the 
most remarkable buildings. When they had passed the forts they 
entered the river, the whole line of whose banks were covered with 
the country seats of the nobility and hidalgos—splendid buildings 
embosomed in groves of orange-trees, whose perfume scented the air. 

‘There . . . is the country palace of the viceroy’ said the 
captain, pointing to a building which covered nearly three acres of 
ground, .. . * That is the Jesuits’ church, with their establish- 
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ment’ said the captain, pointing to a magnificent pile. ‘In the 
church now opening upon us lie the canonised bones of the cele- 
brated Saint Francisco, who sacrificed his life in his zeal for the 
propagation of the Gospel in these countries. . . . The building 
you see now, on the water-side, is the viceroy’s palace ; that to the 
right, again, is the convent of the bare-footed Carmelites; yon 
lofty spire is the cathedral of St. Catherine ; and that beautiful and 
light piece of architecture is the church of our Lady of Pity. You 
observe there a building with a dome, rising behind the viceroy’s 
palace? . . . That is the Holy Inquisition. 

*. . . Now we open upon the viceroy’s palace and you perceive 
what a beautiful building it is’ continued the captain. ‘ That 
large pile, a little above it, is the Custom-house, abreast of which we 
shall come to an anchor.’ 

. . . This street is the finest in Goa and is called Strada Diretta 
from the singular fact that almost all the streets in Goa are quadrants 
or segments of circles. . . . The houses were of stone, lofty and 
massive; at each storey was thrown out a balcony of marble, 
elaborately carved; and over each door were the arms of the 
nobility, or hidalgos, to whom the houses belonged. The square 
behind the palace and the wide streets were filled with living beings ; 
elephants with gorgeous trappings; led or mounted horses in 
superb housings; palanquins, carried by natives in splendid 
liveries ; running footmen; syces; every variety of nation, from 
the proud Portuguese to the half-covered native; Mussulmans, 
Arabs, Hindoos, Armenians ; officers and soldiers in their uniforms, 
all crowded and thronged together—all was bustle and motion. 
Such was the wealth, the splendour, and luxury of the proud city 
of Goa—the Empress of the East—at the time we are now describing. 


It was supposed that as a punishment for his plain speaking 
Camoens was banished to Macao in 1556, with the position 
of Provedor dos defuntos ¢ ausentes (Commissary for the Estates 
of Deceased and Absent Persons). The story is vitiated by 
the fact that this post was a lucrative one and the appointment 
could not well have been a form of punishment ; though it 
might be an excuse for ridding Goa of this hypercritical 
citizen. 

The old legend goes on to relate that in Macao Camoens 
had amassed considerable wealth ; that two years later he was 
sent for by Barreto; that he chartered a ship at his own 
expense and embarked for India with all his treasure ; that 
he suffered shipwreck at the mouth of the Mekon river in 
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Cambodia and lost everything that he had, excepting only his 
precious manuscript of the Lusiads, which he managed to hold 
above water with one hand while he propelled himself 
swimming with the other. 

Now Camoens himself never mentions Macao, and his 
reference to the Mekon river is not very definite. In verse 
128 of Canto X he writes (in Fanshaw’s translation) : 


The River Mecon 


Upon his soft and charitable Brim 

The wet and ship-wrackt son receive shall Hee 
Which in a lamentable plight shall swim 

From sholes and Quicksands of tempestuous Sea 
(The dire effect of Exile) when on Him 

Is executed the unjust Decree : 

Whose repercussive Lyre shall have the Fate 

To be renowned more than Fortunate. 


I am not one of those who would wish to shatter the 
whole story or attempt to prove that Camoens never went to 
Macao at all. Have we not his very own grotto there which 


is shown to all visitors, in which I like to think that he 
composed more than one Canto of the Lusiads? Recent 
researches have, however, thrown new light on the whole 
matter. Unfortunately, I have been unable to obtain a copy 
of Jordeo de Freitas’ work on the shipwreck of Camoens, 
published in 1915 ; but I take it that a certain Captain Lionel 
de Sousa, who had conducted negotiations with the Chinese, 
was annoyed with the appointment of Camoens as Provedor 
and may have ordered his arrest in Macao in 1558. 

Mote interesting is a recently discovered manuscript of 
Diogo Couto (the great historian and friend of Camoens), 
‘who says the poet was wrecked off the coast of Siam and lost 
everything but his manuscript, and that there was drowned a 
lovely Chinese girl who had set sail with him. On this tragic 
event Camoens composed several sonnets, among others the 
one beginning : 


Alma minha gentil que te partiste 
Tam cedo desta vida descontente 
Repousa tu no ceu eternamente 

E viva eu qua na terra sempre triste. 
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Since thou, Oh gentle spirit, with this life 
Dissatisfied, so early hast departed, 

Be thine eternally in heaven to rest, 

Whilst upon earth I live on, broken-hearted. 


This poem was hitherto regarded as an elegy on Caterina 
de Ataide. 

Probably Camoens did not return to Goa till 1559 or 1560. 
But the early historians make him return while Barreto was 
still Governor (1555-58) and have Camoens sent immediately 
to gaol on account of defalcations in Macao, only to be 
released by Batreto’s successor Constantino de Braganza 
(1558-61), whom the poet accompanied (according to Faria 
y Sousa). on his expedition to Daman; and in 1561, under 
Constantino’s successor, Dom Francisco Coutinho, Conde 
de Redondo, Camoens is again in prison for debt. On the 
other hand we know that Redondo and Camoens were on very 
good terms, and it is hard to believe that he would allow so 
distinguished a poet to spend so much time in gaol ! 

During this period he wrote many of his redondilhas, and 
possibly the famous lyric to the slave-girl Barbara, beginning : 


Aquela cativa 

Que me tem cativo 
Porque nela vivo 

Ja nao quer que viva... 


This lyric has been translated into 120 languages, but most 
versions wete made ‘ by special request’! 

In 1564, Redondo was succeeded in Goa by Dom Antio 
de Noronha, with whom the poet had seen service in Ceuta 
many yeats before. The truth is that we know practically 
nothing of what Camoens did between 1561 and 1567. 

Camoens had, no doubt, had quite enough of India by 
this time and was always locking for an opportunity to ‘ go 
home,’ as Anglo-Indians say, the Portuguese expression 
being ‘ir para o Reyno.” (Newcomers were called reynal.) 
However, in the small overladen ships of those days, it was 
never easy to obtain a passage, and always expensive. Pedro 
Barreto, who was sailing to Mozambique to take up a new 
post, offered to take Camoens on board and to provide his 
daily rations free, and the poet, who was probably in debt, 
eagerly accepted this offer. This only took him as far as 
VoL. CXXIV—No. 737 p* 
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Mozambique, however, and it was two yeats before an occa- 
sion offered for Camoens to proceed on his homeward journey 
to Lisbon, where he arrived in April 1570. It is interesting 
to note that on the ship that carried him home were his two 
friends Hector de Sylveyra the poet and Diogo de Couto 
the historian. Hector, however, died within sight of the rock 
of Cintra. 

Camoens’ troubles were by no means at an end. The 
plague of 1569 was still affecting the daily life of Lisbon, 
and for this reason there was a long delay in printing the 
Lusiads, which finally appeared in 1572, and curiously enough 
there were two separate impressions of this first edition. 

From the date of the publication of the Lusiads, Camoens 
was granted a pension, apparently on condition that he should 
live in Lisbon. We know nothing of his last years, though we 
have a long and unreliable account of them from Mariz (1613), 
who tells us that Camoens used to send his faithful Javanese 
slave to beg food for him in the streets. 

In 1578, King Sebastian set out a second time for Africa. 
He was killed at the famous battle of Alcazer Kebir, where 
three kings perished. ‘This disaster spelt ruin for Portugal, 
for, following on the death of Sebastian, the succession of his 
house came to an end and Portugal entered on her sixty years’ 
subjection to Spain. He was succeeded by his uncle, Cardinal 
Henry, who had been Regent during his minority. Henry 
reigned from August 1578 to January 1580. His unpopularity 
may be judged by the following verses which were sung in the 
streets at the time of his death : 


Viva El-Rey D. Henrique 
No inferno muitos annos 


Pois deixou no testamento 
Portugal aos Castelhanos. 


At his death the throne was left vacant; there were four 
claimants besides Philip II. of Spain, who was eventually 
crowned King of Portugal. 

Camoens died on June 10, 1580, not only a neglected, 
sick and poor man, but also a heart-broken patriot. It was 
his fate, like that of Belisarius and Pachecho, mentioned in 
the Lusiads, to die in a hospital on a paupet’s bed: ‘ morrer 
nos hospitaes em pobres leitos.” He was buried in the Church 
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of St. Ann of the Franciscan Friars and his tomb beats the 
following brief but expressive epitaph composed by his 
friend Gongalo Coutinho : 


Aqui jaz Luis de Cam6es 
Principe 

Dos Poetas do seu tempo 

Morreo no anno de 1579. 


In conclusion, I take this opportunity of reproducing the 
. very curious poem which Fanshaw wrote and printed under 
the portrait of Camoens, which forms the frontispiece to his 
translation : 


Spaine gave me noble Birth: Coimbra, Arts: 
Lisbon, a high-plac’t love, and Courtly parts : 
Affrick, a Refuge when the Court did frowne : 
Warre, at an Eye’s expence, a fair renowne 
Travayle, experience, with noe short sight 

Of India, and the World ; both which I write 
India a life, which I gave there for lost 

On Mecon’s waves (a wreck and Exile) tost 

To boot, this porm, held up in one hand 
Whilst with the other I swam safe to land : 
Tasso, a Sonet ; and (what’s greater yit) 

The honour to give Hints to such a witt 

Philip a Cordiall, (the ill Fortune see !) 

To cure my Wants when those had new kill’d me 
My Country (Nothing—yes) Immortall Praise 
(So did I, Her) Beasts cannot browze on Bayes. 


E. DeEntson Ross. 
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THE CARE OF THE INSANE—I. 
A SuRvEY 
By Dr. Henry WILSON 


Amonesr the general public, the problems of the insane 
commonly excite revulsion, morbid interest, or complete 
apathy. Imagination can be stirred by the more striking 
manifestations of insanity, as, for instance, gross delusions, 
abnormal states of excitement, noisiness, destructiveness, 
abuse, and suicidal acts, and we are liable to forget the less 
striking but equally important conditions where the symptoms 
are little marked. 

The lunatic talks a different language from us. He makes 
absurd charges. He speaks of his utter unworthiness; he 
is rude, interfering, or mute, apathetic, unable to care for 
himself ; in short, he is a social nuisance. We cannot argue 
with him, for rationality as we know it is not his. He rejects 
our help or scandalously misinterprets our intentions. He 
lives in a world of his own which makes him unapproach- 
able, or because of which he tries to force his fantastic ideas 
down our throats. The lunatic has been outcast because we 
normal people could tolerate no such disturbing influence 
amongst us. But he has also aroused the imaginations of the 
speculative, who have tried to explain the lunatic by astrology, 
spiritualistic forces, transmigration of souls. Less occult 
persons have brooded over the strange behaviour of the 
insane. Hippocrates wrote of him; each in their turn, the 
great medical writers of old, advanced theories satisfying to 
their protagonists. 

That he is treated as well as he is despite the incongruity 
of his ideas and the effect which he produces upon his milien 
is to be wondered at rather than criticised. But society 
outside those in intimate contact with the insane can be 
divided into that large group of those who are passive and 
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uninterested about mental disorders, and that small group, 
often the very salt of society, who will always take up the 
cudgels on behalf of those who seem to them oppressed. 
The unfortunate inhabitants of our big mental hospitals call 
for an awakened interest. Some wise and large schemes, 
stimulated by more than philanthropy, will be needed before 
the many problems of the mentally disordered ate solved. In 
passing, we may add that any apathy which is laid at the doors 
of those dealing with mental cases may be the result, and not 
the cause, of the widespread reluctance to face the public 
discussion of these problems. 

Properly speaking, mental hygiene deals with the insane, 
the defective, the neurotic, eccentric and delinquent. Only 
the provisions made for the first named are our immediate 
concern. Together with the defective they form a number 
of the population (one in every hundred) for whom statu- 
tory provision is made, and it is our purpose to consider how 
adequate is that provision, and how prescient our legislative 
and sociological approach. 

Social expediency has been the primary consideration in 
approaching the insanities. The patient has been a menace 
to his environment and segregation has been imperative. 
That when we remove the patient we should also treat him 
has been glossed over. Numbers of factors have contributed 
to this fatalistic attitude. ‘Out of sight, out of mind’ has 
produced an apathy alongside fantastic ideas about mental 
illness and about mental hospital conditions. Actually one- 
third of the patients recover. Many relapse. One out of 
evety four patients admitted has been in a mental hospital 
before. Are these relapses an essential part of the disease, 
or can they in any way be checked ? It has seemed that time 
alone effects the cures, and a complaint that ‘no treatment 
was given me’ may seem to have some truth in it. 

The aim of the mental hospital must be the protection 
of society, the protection of the patient, his care, his treat- 
ment, and the prevention of relapse. These same principles 
should be applied to the patient who is mentally ill but 
remains outside the hospital; but space does not allow us 
to follow that problem. Improper detention is very rare; 
the regulations of the Lunacy Act and the supervision of the 
Board of Control compel caution, even if it is not universally 
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present. But, judging from the fully published reports of 
the Board,’ what may be regarded as inadequate care still 
exists. 

There are patients who have to be protected from their 
own violence, from their suicidal impulses, from their refusal 
to take nourishment. The more serious measures adopted 
to prevent such difficulties must be reported to the Board, 
as must all major accidents and fatalities. These measures 
are rapidly becoming rarer, and, though the recovery rates 
do not show appreciable improvement, such facts should 
speak of improved conditions. 

Care comprises nursing attention, and the prevention of 
a patient’s deterioration by suitable measures to rouse his 
interests in the outside world. Thus a great deal of simple 
routine, daily papers, entertainments, cinema shows, are an 
integral part of asylum life, and their mundane common- 
ness in the world at large must not blind us to their necessity 
in an institution’s routine. Yet such reminders of the normal 
world have only recently become usual in many hospitals. 
The Board of Control’s reports show how frequently it seems 
left to them to suggest improvements in the patient’s lot. 
Doubtless such remarks are introduced in order to implement 
a superintendent’s demands upon his committee, but the 
stimulatory activities of the Board arte. visible in other direc- 
tions. Local authorities have the power to make financial 
contributions to a patient between his discharge from hospital 
and his resuming work. It would seem that this is seldom 
done. Can it be denied that this is but an example of wide- 
spread indifference to the welfare of the mental patient by 
the local authorities to whom he is by statute entrusted ? 
Three thousand discharged cases were helped in 1935 by 
the Mental After-Care Association—a voluntary body. Should 
such difficult and delicate work be left merely to private 
philanthropy ? Remarks in the reports clearly indicate that 
the Board feels that it must continually suggest improvements 
in dress, in lavatory arrangements, in cooking amenities, 
the need for which is often self-evident. That such criticisms 
should be necessary arouses the disquieting feeling that the 


1 To be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 : General 
Survey, Part I. Part IL. is a reprint of the reports of the Commissioners of their visits 
to each hospital, and a summary of research work. 
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belief that ‘ anything will do for the insane’ is still prevalent 
in some quarters. The true obstacle to improvement is 
public indifference, not the administrative hierarchy of mental 
hospitals. Adequate attention has not been given to that 
important time which passes between a patient’s removal 
from home and his entrance into the mental hospital. ‘This 
used to take the form of residence in the observation ward 
of the infirmary. By the 1930 Act the patient may pass more 
easily into the hospital, or, if he is lucky, into some new 
admission block for which his fellow-citizens have too often 
begrudged expense. But the observation wards are still the 
lot of many unfortunate persons. Here they may stay for 
fourteen days, occupying beds next to acute alcoholics, and 
attended by nurses and doctors with little or no mental 
hospital experience. It is an accepted principle that the 
course of a patient’s illness depends greatly upon the influences 
in its early stages, and the medley of human material reported 
from the observation ward suggests a flagrant defiance of 
this knowledge because other provisions ate not available. 
Real knowledge of these conditions more than of those at 
the hospitals themselves would startle public opinion into 
widespread efforts for the insane. 

These comments concerning the details of care and atten- 
tion are brought forward as indicative of a spirit which still 
prevails about the mental hospital. They pass appropriately 
into the subject of treatment. The treatment of the insane is 
full of difficulty. It comprises segregation, rest, expectant 
treatment, and drugs which may be sedative or curative. 
Measures which prevent a patient sinking into his own fan- 
tastic world, such as entertainment or occupation, are real 
treatment. The charge that there has been no treatment of 
a patient is probably always false. But because mental 
disease in its course takes as a rule far longer than physical 
ailments a sense of therapeutic lassitude may seem implied. 
Some diseases recover spontaneously, and attempts to cor- 
relate the length of their course with forms of treatment or 
with no active measures have failed. ‘The patient, therefore, 
not only lives in an irrational world, but his illness behaves 
irrationally, for his recovery, or the reverse, bears little 
tatio to the amount of therapeutic ardour or complacency. 

In the old days, indeed, the illnesses were left to evolve of 
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themselves. It was thought that checks could not be placed 
upon deterioration in disorders which ran a chronic course, 
and that spontaneous recovery was little helped by drugs. 
The part played by sepsis in the insanities (still an uncertain 
problem) was not appreciated. Noisy patients were confined 
in padded rooms, insomnia was regarded as an unchangeable 
feature of some illnesses and its disappearance portended 
recovery. Padded rooms are now the exception, whilst the 
bill for sedative drugs has greatly increased. Noise has given 
way to quiet, as occupations have been found even for the 
most boisterous. The chronic course of the disease which 
used to be labelled dementia precox is now known to be 
less than universal: even when remissions do not occur, its 
more striking features can often be checked. Experiments 
with many forms of fresh treatments are being made, and 
the hospitals where the old pessimism prevails are diminishing 
in number. 

It cannot be pretended that pessimism does not still 
exist. The mental patient’s stock is often tainted, his previous 
life seldom marked by mental resilience. Is the pessimism 
rational? Do the new therapeutic suggestions, whether for 
massive doses of sedative, or the removal of mild infections, 
offer spectacular results ? The influence of the doctors’ past 
experience, the character of the chronic asylum inmates, the 
influence of the outside public, and particularly of the lay 
committee, ate all factors. When hospitals contain such a 
dead weight of the chronically disabled, when scepticism, 
ignorance, and thrift weigh with the councils’ representa- 
tives, lack of enthusiasm amongst the medical officers is not 
surprising. 

A demand on the part of the public for great advances 
is unlikely to be gratified. Sympathy may be felt with those 
who insist upon progress first and generosity second. The 
actual advances in quieter conditions in the hospital, greater 
relief of the progressive illnesses, the beneficial ré/e of active 
occupation (in place of the old wards filled with listless, idle, 
yet able-bodied men and women), should be accorded due 
praise. But, as we hope to show, further progress will be 
delayed if the present administrative methods and unco- 
ordinated work continues. 

The first essential must be a survey of the whole problem, 
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present conditions, future hopes, staffing, administration, 
buildings, treatment, after-care, and prevention. Such a 
survey would require a Commission, The mental hospital 
patients in England and Wales number 150,000. Five-sixths 
of these are accommodated in the big county and borough 
asylums. In the smaller areas these receive 500 patients or 
less, in other districts up to 3000 ate accommodated. About 
25,000 patients are provided for in the hospitals for middle- 
class patients and the nursing homes known as licensed houses. 

Medical staffs vary from two to eight. In some hospitals 
one medical officer may be in charge of as many as 400 
patients. The proportion of nurses to patients is one to six, 
ot slightly more in the big hospitals. In addition the artisans, 
engineers, painters, gardeners, domestic staff and laundry 
maids, and clerical staff are often resident within or near the 
grounds.” 

In these circumstances, linked with the isolated position 
of some hospitals, the asylum becomes a self-contained unit, 
not only with its artisans, but with its own farm and daity 
produce. 

Mental hospitals cost local authorities £8,500,000 a year, 
an average of 26s. 6d. per patient per week.* The cost 
(excluding loan charges) varies from 18s. 1d. in a hospital of 
1300 patients, to 325. 6d. in a hospital of 260 patients. Varia- 
tions within these limits are not wholly accounted for by 
size. In one of 800 patients the weekly cost is 315. 3d., in 
another of 1300 it is 30s. 4d. Those with over 2000 beds 
vaty from 195. 3d. to 25s. Similar variations are found in 
food, costing from 35. 2d. to 75. 5d. The cost of the medical 
staff varies from 9d. to 25. 3d.; the cost of nursing from 
45. 6d. to 115. 5d. (except in the instance of one small hospital) ; 
the cost of medicines varies from 1°o pence to 7-9 pence 
weekly. The contribution to the rates varies from 7d. in a 
mixed agricultural and mining district to 3s. 5d. on a new 
hospital in a depressed area. The cost of consumption to the 
community has been assessed at £4,000,000 per year. 

The Mental Hospitals Committees of the local authorities 
are responsible for the running of the hospitals and are the 


* So great are the numbers of these in the more expensive homes that the ratio of 
sane to insane may rise to three to one. 
3 Mental deficiency institutions cost £1,250,000, or 285. per patient per week. 
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watch-dogs of finance, leaving to the medical superintendent 
matters of more technical importance. He knows that the 
committee’s purse is not a long one, that drastic changes in 
a hospital of 500 beds may be reflected in the rates. This 
knowledge and his own experience of the capricious results 
of treatment are in themselves a check on rash expenditure. 
It is through the medical superintendent that the suggestions 
of the Board of Control are explained to the lay committee, 
who must then approach the finance committee of the county 
council. They on their part have a duty to the ratepayers, 
to whom they can offer little of a spectacular nature to justify 
big expenditure. The general irrationality of the insane dis- 
courages new and costly measures: the ordered routine of 
the hospital life is a matter of self-congratulation. 

The Board of Control, which, twenty-three years ago, 
succeeded the old Commissioners in Lunacy, is a body of 
seventeen serving under the Ministry of Health. Its chairman, 
Sir Laurence Brock, is assisted by his four senior and twelve 
junior Commissioners. Ten of its members are medical, 
five legal. Before this Board and its secretariat all the papers 
relative to every patient in mental hospitals and mental 
deficiency institutions are sent. Such certificates must be 
absolutely correct ; the Board must know all about hospital 
finance and must approve all structural alterations and all 
new buildings, whether for patients or staff. Every hospital 
is visited at least once a year by two Commissioners. Patients 
in the small hospitals or homes are seen oftener. The Com- 
missioners’ reports on each hospital are published annually. 
and ate considered by the local committees, but seldom 
attract public notice. 

When first appointed, the Commissioners’ duty was one 
of vigilance. Gross abuses had occurred; public opinion 
demanded that persons should not be illegally detained, and 
that charges of cruelty and ill-treatment should be investi- 
gated. The present need for this is less than it was formerly, 
but a proper insistence upon a number of points, sometimes 
compatatively small, continues, and is apt to make the Board 
appear in an unfavourable light. On the occasions of the 
visits of the Commissioners an unbiassed spectator at a 
hospital might sometimes feel that they were not well- 
intentioned public servants but inquisitive officials of the 
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C.1I.D. The functions of the Board tend to be misundetr- 
stood, and the fact that it is a suggestive and supervisory 
capacity which it exercises, and not an executive one—for it 
cannot of itself initiate changes—is forgotten. To read the reports 
of the Commissioners makes this clear. They are filled with 
information (sometimes of small value, at any rate in relation 
to the huge problem of mental disorder) and with suggestions. 
They sometimes have to note, and go on noting annually, 
that valuable suggestions made in the interest of the patients 
have not been carried out. Yet the Commissioners, other 
than the superintendents and medical staff of the hospitals, 
are the sole qualified protectors of the patients. 

Local authorities provide some 126,000 beds for the 
insane. Overcrowding to the total extent of over 2000 occurs. 
But as some hospitals are not full, this figure gives a rosier 
account of the position than it should. One hospital of 
2000 patients is overcrowded by 250 by day and 80 more 
beds are used than there is adequate space for; another of 
2900 patients is overcrowded by 550 by day, by 150 at night. 
New buildings are being sanctioned in many areas, specially 
the erection of up-to-date admission blocks: two new 
hospitals have recently been built. Yet honesty forces one 
to admit that in many areas matters are by no means ideal. 
Asylum dysentery was a scourge of the past, yet there were 
480 cases of dysentery and 93 cases of enteric fever reported 
duting 1935. Mental hospital architecture presents a picture 
similar to certain old houses which have been added to 
indiscriminately. Would it be an understatement to say that 
20 per cent. of the accommodation at least is antiquated 
beyond hope ? 

Further, accommodation is regarded as a mere matter of 
insane persons per cubic foot. If a man has lived in such and 
such a county, to that county’s asylum he goes. This criterion 
means that, though each asylum has its load of chronic 
patients, the number of special cases where research may be 
rewarded is small. Scattered over the country, for instance, 
are a number of persons in whom the ordinary swings of 
circular insanity occur with extreme rapidity, or cases of 
mental confusion associated with certain rate toxins. A 
medical officer may see and study one such case with no chance 
of comparing his findings with such cases sporadically occur- 
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ring elsewhere. His observations are lost. Theoretically it 
should be possible to collect such cases and to obtain a real 
bird’s-eye view of the condition. The research summarised 
in the Board of Control’s reports is full of interest, but some 
of it loses value because the cases summarised are not really 
similar, and control groups are small. Mental disorders are 
a huge group of illnesses the differing types of which are not 
clearly delimited, and the present hotch-potch methods of 
mixing a// cases and having too little opportunity for real 
study may extend the mirage which at present envelops the 
problems of insanity. 

We have already referred to treatment. There is no doubt 
that the new conditions—more rest, more occupation, more 
contact with the outside world, payment for work done, 
the central stores where small purchases can be made, up-to- 
date libraries, entertainments—have all produced a better 
atmosphere and less deterioration. The condition of those 
forced to remain in asylums is better and less degraded, but 
it must not be assumed that new experiments alone are a 
sign of progress. 

A large percentage of the insane were until recently 
thought to belong to two groups: the one, which we will 
call A,* is the type who tend spontaneously to recover no 
matter what the treatment, much or little; the second, 
B,® are just the reverse—they are insane and remain so, despite 
all efforts at cure. The doctor’s function became custodial, a 
function that none of his brothers in other branches of the 
profession share. This attitude altered when it, was realised 
that cases are found in group B where recovery actually 
occurs and is maintained. In group A, when the con- 
dition recurs (as it so often does) precipitating factors 
can sometimes be seen at work. Mental processes are not 
so disordered as they once appeared; the difficulties 
have been due to the complexities of the mental 
manifestations. If progress is to be maintained we want 


more documentation, not only of mental symptoms, — 


but of the mental patient’s physical and environmental 
changes, 
Such documentary evidence is only available in a few 


* The manic-depressive insanities. 
5 The schi ics. 
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hospitals,® and in them it may be argued that the results do 
not justify the effort involved. All would agree that many 
medical officers’ duties are too diffuse to permit of adequate 
note-taking. Patients can be divided into those deemed 
quite chronic, those with doubtful futures, and those who 
will recover. The accommodation of the patients runs 
roughly along such lines too, and both treatment and clinical 
observation is directed most upon the latter.. Several hos- 
pitals could boast up-to-date measures of therapy; it is 
doubtful if any could assert that the treatment was all that 
the medical officers wished it to be. The asylum world is 
moved with many fresh ideas about the treatment of the 
insane, but it is at present not organised in a way that makes 
the experiments with such new procedures easy, co-ordinated, 
or teadily assessed. The recent visit of one of the women 
Commissioners of the Board of Control to the Continent and 
her careful report upon a new form of treatment indicates the 
new approach to the problems which is afoot.’ 

Apart from the efforts of the Mental After-Care Associa- 
tion, attempts to care for the recovered patients have been 
scanty. The patient returns to an atmosphere where his 
illness is metaphorically consigned to the cupboard and where 
it rapidly becomes the skeleton, faintly or grossly affecting 
the whole atmosphere. Although we know so little of the 
causes of mental breakdowns, we have done too little to help 
the patient or his relatives adopt a healthy outlook on his 
discharge. Some way of giving the patient a real and not a 
false optimism about the future, and a satisfactory approach 
to the relatives so that they may understand the individual’s 
temperament and difficulties, is required. Such work is 
being undertaken by the psychiatric social workers attached 
to the progressive hospitals and must be extended. But 
must the appointment of such persons be left to local com- 
mittees ? Health visitors are an accepted part of other medical 
services, and the need of similar support in mental health 
treatment should be axiomatic. Follow-up schemes ate now 
an accepted part of other branches of medicine. Their value 
not only to the patient but to the medical man’s knowledge 


* For good documentation see recent papers on depressive. states by Dr. Aubrey 
Lewis, of the Maudsley Hospital, in the Journal of Mental Science. 
1 A Study of Hypoglycamic Shock Treatment in Schizophrenia, by Dr. Isabel Wilson. 
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of the natural history of disease is proven. Yet the Cinderella 
of medicine lags behind. Real progress in the treatment of 
the insanities can only come when the patient’s life outside 
the hospital is scrutinised, and the effects of success, disaster, 
turmoil, or infection are observed. Towards such informa- 
tion committees guided by parsimony and scorn can con- 
tribute little. Yet prevention can only be successfully 
organised on the basis of complete knowledge. 

What is the evidence which a Commission investigating 
mental hospital conditions would acquire? The witnesses 
would be the Board of Control, county councillors, medical 
superintendents, matrons, learned psychiatrists, solicitors and 
representatives of the Lord Chancellor and the Master in 
Lunacy. 

What is likely to be forthcoming ? The Board of Control 
would speak of their supervisory powers, their investigations 
into patients’ complaints, their efforts to improve the lot of 
the insane. They would have to reveal that their powers 
were limited to enforcing the legal carrying out of the Lunacy 
Act and the Mental Treatment Act. Their architect has to 
pass ot to condemn proposed alterations in structure. They 
can initiate nothing. They may write ‘'The matter which has 
impressed us most is the disability under which this hospital 
labours with regard to the absence in it either of modern 
facilities, or of any which (it seems to us) can be adapted to 
serve as such for the reception and treatment of recent cases 
of mental disorder.’ But without the co-operation of the 
councils this state of affairs cannot be remedied. 

The Board’s evidence would bear tribute to larger social 
activities, more quiet and occupation, pleasanter wards, 
better investigations. But the evidence would also show 
that recovery rates were not improving markedly, that 
dysentery and enteric (much reduced) still break out, that 
sanitary amenities are still deficient, that some nurses sleep 
in rooms adjacent to patients and use the same lavatories 
and baths, that in some hospitals there is no adequate con- 
valescent accommodation, that the numbers of nurses are 
inadequate, and there is in many hospitals overcrowding. 
Of one they write ‘how difficult it is to keep up a high 
standard of hygiene under the antiquated conditions prevail- 
ing in the older buildings.’ The possibility of persons being 
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admitted on their own written application and not under 
certificate (five years after the Act permitting this came into 
force) is definitely discountenanced at one hospital where ‘ If 
they were admitted in present circumstances it would mili- 
tate against their coming again.’ At a few other hospitals 
similar conditions prevail. At others where the tuberculosis 
tate is high, no X-ray treatment has been available. The rate 
quoted of tuberculosis amongst the staff suggests that cases 
are overlooked, 

Were overcrowding to be investigated further, a very 
complicated state of affairs would be revealed. Under its 
stress every hospital has difficulties in finding the best ward 
for each patient. He may be drafted into a particular ward 
although it is recognised that this is contrary to a sound 
principle. And there he tends to remain as overcrowding 
defeats principles. Evidence of patients in mental hospitals 
who might be cared for elsewhere would be given. Perhaps 
the most enlightening information would come from a 
survey of Continental schemes, of the colonies for the 
chronically yet quiet insane in Belgium, of the generous 
accommodation for epileptics, etc., in Scandinavia. Medical 
superintendents might be asked, ‘How would you utilise 
your present accommodation if you could do so, irrespective 
of numbers or types of illness, and supposing you could 
select from 10,000 mental patients those who might come to 
your hospitals?’ Such a survey would show that over- 
crowding and ‘under-treating’ must continue so long as 
hospitals are merely county units. They must be drawn into 
a larger scheme. 

The councillors, members of the mental hospital com- 
mittees, might have an uncomfortable time from examining 
counsel. ‘How do you account for maintenance rates varying 
from 20s. per head per week in one hospital to 295. 6d. in 
another of the same size,* clothing in some costing 7s. and 
in others less than 35. 6¢., medicines varying from 1d. to 
ts. 6d.? Are these charges comparable with extra facilities, 
better accommodation and recovery rates, or not? Is your 
work purely routine, or are the members of your committee 


8 These figures do not represent the extremes, but are of two hospitals of equa 
size. The lowest weekly cost (excluding loan charges) is 18s. 1d. in a hospital of 1300 
patients, to 30s. in a hospital of 800 patients. 
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inspited by a live interest in the problems of mental 
disorder ? ’ 

The examination of the medical superintendents might be 
as enlightening as it is difficult. There would be a danger 
that it was the progressive rather than the reactionary chief 
who appeared before the Select Committee. The same 
advances, and very real advances, as the representatives of the 
Board of Control stressed would be enumerated. Many real 
improvements are being made. To the question ‘Is the 
medical and nursing staff adequate and the acccommodation 
sufficient ?’ the answer would be ‘No.’ Asked about the 
advances in the treatment of the insane, the witnesses would 
probably answer that whilst the purely environmental condi- 
tions were much improved, and the possible theories of 
causation of these illnesses numerous, yet little seemed to 
alter their evolution and course. Apart from the malarial 
treatment of general paralysis of the insane no striking 
advance had been made : some spectacular results had recently 
occurred in other forms of therapy, but they were not yet 
appreciably altering recovery rates. Indeed, whilst the future 
was bristling with possibilities, the witness, from his long 
experience, was not too optimistic. Certain skilful questions 
might elicit that such pessimism was the result of the isola- 
tion of the mental hospital, of its large load of chronically and 
hopelessly disabled, of the intellectual superiority of the sane 
to the insane. The witness might stress his impotence in 
the face of his council’s parsimony. He could dilate upon the 
unwillingness of the elected representatives to sanction 
expenditure upon treatment which produced such small 
visible results. He could show a case for the time and care 
spent upon the nursing of the sick as compared with more 
but less successful forms of active therapy. He could quote 
examples where the stigma attaching to mental illness had 
hindered practitioners and relatives from taking early measures 
for treatment. He would show his despair that the quality 
of probationer nutses was so poor, though he would wax 
properly proud about the skill of the fully trained mental 
nurse. He might deplore his own burden of purely adminis- 
trative duties, his loss of touch with the patients and their 
problems, the overload upon his assistant medical officers 
who care for 300 or more patients each, and the lack of satis- 
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factory grouping of the cases. The impression gained would 
be of an experienced administrator battling with a county 
problem which should be a national one, of keenness for 
improvement frustrated by old buildings, by the slowness of 
his patients’ recoveries, by a dead'load of chronic material, 
and by public patsimony and apathy. For seldom can 
extremes meet so neatly as they do in a mental hospital, 
the actively dangerous so close to the vegetable-like 
demented patient who needs caring for like a baby; the 
devilish excitement of the acutest ward compared with 
the peaceful and unaltering routine of the administrative 
offices. 

The evidence of the matrons would doubtless elicit the 
fact of the skill of the mental nurse in restraining a suicide, in 
calming a noisy patient, in finding occupation for a restless 
one. The probationers are admitted young (at eighteen), 
the majority have not had a secondary education, a large 
number come and go having no sense of vocation for a 
skilled occupation. They start at a better salary than proba- 
tioners in other hospitals (about £30 per yeat with board 
and lodging), and they maintain their pecuniary advantage. 
After three years the nurse should pass her examination in 
mental nursing, and she will be examined about certain com- 
mon physical conditions—burns, fractures, fevers—of which 
she may have seen practically nothing. Only a few spend 
any time at a general hospital. Few opportunities of mixing 
with nurses at different hospitals is possible. Opportunities 
of widening the nurse’s culture is left to her own ingenuity 
and taste. Her off-duty times are becoming longer. The 
old sixty-six-hour week is being replaced (in some hospitals) 
by a fifty-four-hour one. It is symptomatic that the Board of 
Control’s reports hardly mention nursing conditions. There 
is mention of unsatisfactory accommodation for nurses, but 
it is certain that the Board would like to make proposals, 
yet is hampered by its own powerlessness, and probably 
hindered by its knowledge of how baffling a problem it all 
is. Yet the conditions under which the nurse lives, works, 
gains experience, and can visualise an attractive future are 
cardinal if we are to ensure that her contribution to the 
patient’s treatment is the very best. After three years she 
leaves to obtain general nursing experience, and (as yet) 
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her previous training has no value® in the new hospital 
where she starts as a probationer at a salary less than she has 
ever had before. The probabilities of her returning to care 
for the mentally ill are not large. Matrons have constant 
difficulty in filling senior posts. Many women will not 
return to mental nursing. Their reluctance is due to many 
factors, least of which is the divorce between general and 
mental nursing. This separation is one which the Nursing 
Council themselves could adjust if public opinion was fully 
alive to it. 

The matrons would verify the general shortage of nurses. 
Would they be able to suggest schemes whereby mental 
nursing could be made more attractive? There is in the 
mental hospital an apathy about the difficulties of adequate 
staffing. Has mental nursing really fired anyone’s imagina- 
tion ? Is it a problem which must remain unsolved, or is the 
cleavage between sane and insane to be reflected in a similar 
cleavage between professional nurses and doctors on the one 
hand and the probationers on the other? The probationer 
in some hospitals does not feel an integral instrument in 
treatment. She feels she is essentially a poor tool, and that 
her senior’s attitude is unalterable, that she is judged in the 
mass and not as an individual anxious to learn. Set lectures 
she attends, clinical demonstrations are few. 

There are three types of individuals who would not be 
likely to appear before a Select Committee. They are assistant 
medical officers, nurses, and recovered patients. Each of 
them might support, in part, present conditions. Each 
would have criticisms the validity of which the Committee 
would have to assess. The assistant medical officers would 
stress the huge number of patients for which they are respon- 
sible, their inability to spend sufficient time with those who 
would reward their efforts, the conflicting loyalties of time 
spent in research and time spent in social activities (games, 
entertainment, etc.) with the patients. As a recent letter in 
the British Medical Journal has shown, there is a feeling amongst 
medical officers that research work is over-valued as a means 
of promotion. Some would wish to do it but feel they lack 
experience and direction. In one mental hospital the patho- 
logical material is forwarded to London, over 150 miles 


® Changes in this ate very gradually occurring in a few areas, 
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away. An enormous field of investigation exists, but as 
present organised the medical officers cannot use it. Their 
function is custodial rather than clinical. 

The nurse’s testimony would support the matton’s, She 
would stress the isolated position of the hospital, the poverty 
of social contact outside the institution, the difficulties of 
learning about disease as a whole, and as a bigger problem 
than her own specialised mental nursing. There are women 
who have been attracted to this vocation, but who have not 
continued in it because of the conditions involved and the 
sense of being despised. Whilst poverty of accommodation 
plays its part, a misunderstanding of the nurse may play a 
larger part in her dissatisfaction. Some compensation ought 
to be made to the nurse for the slowness with which her 
patients recover, and the patience she herself needs, Pecu- 
niatry benefit is not adequate recompense: the drawbacks 
in her profession are cultural ones; they require appropriate 
stimulation of her interests outside the dry bones of institu- 
tional care. 

The contributions to these problems made by ex-patients 
have for the most part come from those whose prejudices 
ate apparent or whose imaginations have been unchecked.’° 
There are many who are grateful for the care of the hospital, 
specially those who have recurrent maladies. And it would 
be easy to underrate these because of their silence. Some 
have been shocked by their proximity to noisy patients, but 
upholders of the present régime might remind us (with reason) 
that the mental patient is much wrapped in his own world, 
and that disaster, loss, or surprise means much less to many 
mental patients than to the sane. It is complained that ‘no 
treatment is given’ by those who forget that separation from 
an unbearable home situation, rest and temporary security 
are in themselves treatment. Perhaps the best pointers to 
the situation are to be found in the Board of Control reports. 
Of one hospital it is said, ‘A hospital which has no suitable 
provision for convalescent patients cannot be said to cater 
adequately for the voluntary type of patient’ and of those 
pteviously mentioned where the hesitancy to admit such 
patients is supported by the Board themselves in view of the 


1® Phyllis Bottome’s book Private Worlds is imaginative. Other books have been 
written with an axe to grind. 
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existing limited and unsatisfactory accommodation. Nurses 
and doctors may be criticised as complacent, but, in view of 
our very limited knowledge as to what effects cure other 
than time, such complacency may have some excuse. The 
strongest criticism of all may come from those patients whose 
illness is a real reaction to environmental conditions but who 
have gained no help in managing their lives better. Without 
fuller investigation of such cases little progress can be made. 
The new social workers must play their part here. They are 
part of a hospital’s necessary equipment for which the most 
financially harassed’ council must be responsible. 

To summarise, a Commission would discover mental 
illness being treated as a local concern. In addition, members 
of the committee have no real knowledge of the problems 
involved and must accept what doctors or matrons say without 
its being easy to check this. The most senior and experienced 
member of the medical staff, the superintendent, is too full 
of routine administrative duties to have time for clinical work. 
Scattered over England and Wales are over 100 other ex- 
perienced men who are similarly divorced from intimate 
contact with the patients. In the universities it is the pro- 
fessors who frequently and wisely elect to teach the first 
year’s students. But the asylum superintendents lose such 
contact with new material. A mass of research work is 
undertaken, but it shows little co-ordination, and medical 
officers anxious to undertake research are chary of doing so 
for lack of experience and guidance, quite as much as from 
lack of time. From county to county the same thing goes on 
—no co-operation, no sorting-out of cases into big groups. 

Probationers are entering hospitals attracted by pay and 
supposed prestige. They are going to be lectured to upon 
illness they have seldom or never seen, and to take examina- 
tions about matters on which they are equally uncertain. 
They will leave in three years with scanty knowledge of 
general nursing. Their seniors have a regrettable tendency 
to settle into the hospital routine, and to imagine that the 
hospital world, being so large, is a true microcosm which 
needs little stimulation from the bigger and saner world 
outside. 

The Board of Control, which may stand to the public as 
an emblem of security for the insane, is powerless to do aught 
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but see that legal formalities are complied with, and to 
approve or destroy plans for structural improvements. Their 
suggestions must be translated by the superintendents to the 
local committees, whose reactions are more directed by 
financial considerations than by foresight. 

Indeed, the present conditions, improved as they are, are 
still detrimental to patients, staff, relatives, and the taxpayer. 
They do nothing to remove the stigma of mental disease. 
What is a national problem is being treated as a domestic 
one, and the directing inertia lies with the representatives of 
the local councils, whose main concern is finance, and not 
health, and whose ignorance of the real conditions is pathetic. 
Indeed, the problem, like the domestic skeleton in the cup- 
board, is marked by secrecy and fear. A sense of inferiority 
permeates the hospitals which should be illusory. It is not 
so because the mental hospital staff are infected with the 
uncertainties of the superintendents and the Board of Control, 
who have not made persistent claims upon the managing 
committees. The fear of the finance committee and the 
pessimism of the doctors have wrought havoc with the 
therapeutic morale of the institutions. 

All the criticisms are not true of every hospital, nor is 
any hospital ideal. Whilst apathy exists, it is the lay, and not 
the skilled, administrators which are open to most cavil. 
Attempts to regard present conditions as purposely malign 
would gain no support from an impartial committee heat- 
ing all the evidence. But indifference may be not only as 
sterilising but as crass as brutality, and the substitution of 
the latter by an enlightened programme is overdue. 

In a further article suggestions are made for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions outlined here. 

Henry WILSON. 
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THE SUPREME DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING 
HISTORY 


By F. S. Marvin 


Mr. H. G. Wetts, both in his recent address to an inter- 
national gathering of teachers in London and his article in 
the May number of this Review, stirred up deep problems 
and deeper feelings which it would be impossible to review 
adequately in a few pages or lay to rest ina volume. Those 
of us who follow Acton in thinking ‘ that universal history 
should not be a burden to the memory but an illumination 
of the soul ’ would not wish any such review to be attempted 
here. Any solution which would satisfy an ideal such as 
that must be lived out to the full span both of our years and 
our mental powers. It is not a matter for a brief display of 
sword-fence, either on the platform or on paper. Yet one 
feels that something should be said—partly to explain the 
spirit in which most teachers, at least in this country, are now 
facing their task, partly to emphasise the supreme difficulty 
of doing it well, partly to encourage the willing worker and 
show something of the value of his work. ‘There is no need 
to contradict much of what Mr. Wells has been saying; a 
great deal of it falls into its proper place if we once envisage 
the problem as a whole—the chi/d, or at least the young 
learner, confronted by the mass of the most vital, most 
contentious and most comprehensive knowledge which he 
can ever meet with all his life. Most vital, because he is 
actually learning about his own being in the social world ; 
most contentious, because there is no fact presented to him 
about which there are not many sides to be considered ; 
most comprehensive, because man’s being, if we limit history 
merely to that, has its roots in the universal order—is, in fact, 
Nature come to self-consciousness and contemplating herself. 
It is clear at once, when one grasps these facts about the 
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nature of history, that its adequate presentation to the young 
is unattainable. The wisest among us may be beginning to 
understand a little about it when he dies ; for the young the 
best we can do is to arouse an interest, give some fertile roots, 
and above all avoid the fatal result of making them hate or 
neglect it later on. The three aspects of the mighty theme, 
which we mentioned above, may give some clue to the task, 
some hints as to avoiding its worst perils. 

The first was that it is a vital thing for all men to know 
some history, because in it they are learning about their own 
natute as parts of a society with its roots in the infinite past 
and constantly changing. Now here we touch on a feature of 
history on which doubtless Lord Acton would have agreed in 
principle with Mr. Wells and yet on which in practice their 
teaching shows the widest differnece. Mr. Wells starts his 
exposition in the famous Oxsline with the gaseous nebula 
before the appearance of man, and throughout he is possessed 
by the conception of the race as a whole, an organic being 
which has appeated from that nebula and has held together 
and should hold much mote closely in its career through time. 
Here is a great philosophic truth ; but can it be apprehended 
by a child? Is it—except as a vague formula—within the 
reach of an average adult at our present state of development ? 
Acton would have agreed that history should cover the 
evolution of the race, but when he came to deliver his inau- 
gural lectute at Cambridge on the ‘ Study of History’ he 
selected the last four centuries as the period most vital to our 
tight conduct; to know them as the historian should was 
the question of life and death for modern men. And in his 
subsequent lectures he treats of the Reformation, the Puritan 
Revolution, and all the leading topics which fill the text-books 
of schools and colleges, with, of course, immense knowledge 
of detail and the keenest interest in the moral character and 
tightness of judgment about the chief actors he describes. 
How is the teacher or the reader of history to proceed? Is 
he to attempt the Actonian method, extended over the whole 
history of man, or is he to give the preference, as Mr. Wells 
would have him do, to the growth of the common concerns 
of man—trade, discovery, communications and, above all, 
science ? It is impossible for any human being to do all; 
he must select and he must generalise. But when thinking 
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primarily of the young, it is essential to remember that the 
bald generalisation killeth; it is the personal detail, the 
stirring event—unfortunately, even of a wat—which rouses 
the keenest interest and leads one on to pursue the subject. 
About those dim pre-humans in the nebulous past the man 
of science has every reason to inquire and the intelligent 
child has a wide scope for imagination. But neither the man 
of science nor the child can apply to them the canons of 
investigation or of moral judgment which to Acton were the 
highest qualities and gifts of history. 

We have no wish or space here to work out the sort of 
compromise which is imposed upon every student or teacher 
who appreciates the many sides of the subject. But all are 
needed in some degree, not only for the ideal treatment, but 
even for the passably practical. Mr. Wells is right in seeing 
the human race as one, rooted in the animal and rising from 
it. Lord Acton is right in holding that comparatively recent 
events, such as the settlement of America and the making of 
the British Constitution, are of great moment to the modern 
man and that he should endeavour to understand both how 
they came about and the sort of people who took the lead in 
producing them. 

Anyone who admits the necessity of both must agree as 
to the supreme difficulty of teaching or understanding 
history. 

The last point mentioned brings us naturally to the second 
main aspect which we noted as one of the great barriers 
surrounding history and making it hard to grasp. History 
is full throughout of uncertainties and contention. From one 
point of view this is its greatest educational advantage, but 
from another it adds enormously to the burden and difficulty 
of the teacher. Are we to treat such a man as Napoleon as 
one of the greatest geniuses who ever lived, foiled in accom- 
plishing to the full his beneficent plans, or as one of the most 
selfish and pernicious forces, causing the world untold 
suffering and putting back the achievement of the free and 
peaceful progress of mankind? Mr. Wells, as we know, has 
no hesitations about any such conquering character, but 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher certainly has. It is a stiff dilemma to 
propound even to the keen age of sixteen to eighteen years. 
We shall not attempt to solve it here, but it introduces another 
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opposition which runs like a red thread through all Mr. 
Wells’s. writing about history—that, namely, between 
nationalism and internationalism. On this it is easier—and, 
indeed, necessary—to say a decided word. The spirit of 
nationalism, of course, defeated Napoleon, and it was, for 
that time and purpose, often allied with evil, reactionary and 
corrupt things. Who can read, for instance, of the monstrous 
proceedings of the press-gangs during the Napoleonic Wars 
without boiling with indignation? Yet they were seriously 
considered necessary for the national task of defending the 
independence and free Constitution of the country. Here 
again is a dilemma stimulating to the youthful mind, but 
sutely one that should leave no doubt or hesitation as to the 
propriety and value of a national spirit in itself. Here one 
must patt company definitely with Mr. Wells. It is both a 
necessary and a valuable thing that the young should love 
best the people and the things—scenery, institutions, customs, 
language—among which they have been brought up. Such 
love is one of the strongest cements of human nature, and is 
by no means necessarily bound up with a hatred of others or 
even any feeling that the things we love best are in themselves 
and universally better. Many a seaman comes back with 
affection to his native fog, and one has known people who 
even preferred the inky Irwell to the pearliest streams of other 
lands. At its worst the spirit of nationalism is a raging 
curse ; at its best it is consistent with the purest spirit of 
humanity and a lively curiosity about what other nations do 
and a readiness to imitate them for good reason shown. It 
is striking how on the list of the world’s great men those shine 
out the brightest who also served and loved their native land. 
Shakespeare may be taken to head it, and one may add as many 
as one will beneath him. 

Are we to say that all this feeling, with its differences and 
particularities, is a noxious thing and should as soon as 
possible be superseded by the union and uniformity which the 
inventions of science have made conceivable ? Is humanity, 
in short, to be:a heap of smooth round pebbles or a jigsaw 
puzzle, hard to piece together but making an interesting 
picture when accomplished and exercising our wits abundantly 
in the process ? 

One might easily find a better analogy than this, and indeed 
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one was found, and exquisitely expressed, over twenty years 
ago when the World War was entering on its destructive 
cateer. 


Each party and each nation [said Sir James Headlam-Morley *] 
adds its own contribution ; all have a common origin and all spring 
from the same root, . . . but we know nothing and will know 
nothing of a formal and authoritative rule combining all Europe 
into one realm whether political or intellectual. For we know 
that unity and permanence do not belong to this life and our nearest 
approach to truth is to be found not in a settled system but in the 
thousandfold interactions of half-truths and partial systems : 

Life like a dome of many coloured glass 

Stains the white radiance of eternity. 
A unity there is, but it is the unity of the countless and varied 
flowers that carpet the meadows in spring, the unity of the common 
spirit of life which animates them all. 


The third main characteristic of history which creates such 
great difficulties in teaching it is its comprehensiveness. It 
contains, or has connexions with, all the objects of human 
observation, with everything on which human life is built 
ot out of which our universe of knowledge has been made. 
Thus law and literature, art and science are all parts of history, 
just as much as the political and social framework of our life 
which constitute the main bulk of history as generally pre- 
sented. This makes the task of presenting it an overwhelming 
one, but yet, like the other main characteristics which we have 
mentioned, it contains a strong attraction and a bright and 
obvious line of approach which teachers and thinkers generally 
are increasingly ready to adopt. If all branches of knowledge 
are parts of history, we may and should approach the main 
stem by means of the branches. Regard and teach them 
historically and you are constructing the great fabric of history 
in the most natural and solid way. If, therefore, the teacher 
of art or law or science presents his subject-matter in a 
historical spirit, he is laying the best possible foundations for 
the historical synthesis which is to hold together and crown 
the whole. An increasing amount of such work is being done 
in books and places of instruction on all subjects, but the 
practical crux remains of, Who is to do the synthetising ? 
It will have been noticed that law, art, science, theology and 

1 The Unity of Western Civilization (Oxford University Press: chapter on Education). 
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the rest, which should all be viewed historically, are just those 
disciplines for which a self-contained organisation is most 
easily formed, and in which for the most part it was already 
in existence before these wider views of history came into 
prominence. The schools of art or law, theology or medicine 
were all there and working with more or less efficiency before 
the comprehensive views on history, either of the Actonian 
or the Wellsian school, were entertained. ‘This fact gives an 
obvious and substantial reason why the ‘ historians proper ’ 
have for the most part devoted their attention to the history 
of government—the story of how the orderly communities 
of mankind have attained their stability and their constitution. 
This was the subject left over to them ; it is also one to which 
the notion of centrality, of holding the rest together, could 
most obviously be attributed. Man must have learnt thus 
to live in ordered communities before knowledge and art, 
law or any branch of connected and co-operative thought 
could make way. ‘This, no doubt, is the reason why such a 
man as Acton, who in theory accepts a comprehensive view 
of history and actually puts religion in the highest place 
among man’s activities, in practice devotes most of his study 
and nearly all his teaching to the political side. 

Truly the field is vast and still largely incoherent, but the 
bands of workers ate increasing largely also, and a considerable 
body—the keenest, if not the majority, of the teachers and 
students of history—have an open mind to the wide stretches 
and highest possibilities of their field of work. It would be 
a gtoss mistake to dismiss the main body of our teachers of 
history as concerned only with the dates and circumstances 
of kings and battles or as propagators of a narrow and hostile 
nationalism which denies humanity or leads on to wat. Few 
of them can be fully equipped philosophical historians. Most 
of them are anxiously feeling their way to a larger view of their 
subject than prevailed in the days of Mrs. Markham or Little 
Arthur. It must, as we have shown, be the most difficult 
and long-drawn task in education. In one clear sense it can 
never be completed, for not only is fresh history being lived 
every day, but every day we re-read the past in a new way. 

An interesting experiment has lately been tried by a 
committee under the auspices of the League of Nations Union 
in London. They set out to discover, by questionnaires 
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widely distributed and by personal inquiry : How is history 
actually being taught in English schools? How far is it 
purely national ? Does it take account of the common man 
and the common interests of mankind? How does it deal 
with wars ? How far does the teaching go back into ancient 
and even pre-historic times? One may easily imagine the 
difficulty of obtaining any precise information on such points, 
except so far as they come under the purview of the over- 
dominant external examinations. About these there is 
abundant information, open to anyone; but about what 
actually goes on in the class-room and the private study of the 
pupils it is exceedingly difficult to know in our non-dicta- 
torially governed country. However, a good deal of infor- 
mation came into the hands of the committee, and they have 
boiled it down and added such comments and advice as their 
united wisdom could produce. The document containing 
this will shortly appear—a short and straightforward affair 
which may appear commonplace to many who have thought 
much about the question. But it makes quite clear and lays 
special stress on two or three leading points which have arisen 
in this discussion. 

In the first place, one gains the general impression that 
practically all our schools are now making a real effort to 
attain an international point of view in teaching history. 
This does not mean that they do not give the bulk of their 
time and attention to the history of England. It is natural 
that they should do so. But it does mean that teaching about 
early civilisation, which is common to all, is now very general, 
and that in later times European history, often of course in 
relation to English, is the rule and not the exception. There 
is little trace of any directly hostile or perverted account of 
other people, though again—quite naturally—in presenting 
the story of England’s own development and rise to power 
it is generally assumed to have been a good thing. It was 
well, for instance, that we beat Napoleon and with our allies 
won—if we did win!—the Great War. But particular acts 
of the English in the past, as, for instance, the treatment of 
Jeanne Darc, are as strongly reprobated as they could be by 
the most impartial judge. It is also now practically universal 
to lay great stress on economic and social affairs. Science, 
too, is beginning to show its head and will become inevitably 
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the main channel by which the sense of the common effort 
of mankind will make its way into the minds of all nations. 
Possibly in some cases—e.g., the United States or Switzerland 
ot Sweden—more may have been done already to reach this 
higher and humanitarian level. The default in a good many 
other cases is notorious. To rise still higher, while retaining 
a firm grasp of the realities of history, must be a gradual 
process, for the field is so vast and so beset with difficulties— 
factual as to the truth of what is presented, judicious as to the 
choice among the infinite material, psychological as to the 
reaction on the learner’s mind. The right solution remains 
as the supreme crux for education in the future, and the nearer 
all nations approach to it the more stable will be the founda- 
tions of peace and rational progress for the world. 


F. S. Marvin. 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF TOKENS 
THEIR UsE AND PRODUCTION 
By Basi G. Hunr 


Just as Love tokens and Scottish Communion tokens 
represent a sincere pledge, so is token coinage the outward 
sign of an urge to maintain trade at times when it would be 
difficult to do so by means of ordinary currency. Briefly, 
tokens are ‘ coins’ of copper, brass or base silver, issued for 
the purpose of supplying an adequate amount of small 
change by individuals who guaranteed to redeem them at 
any time in bulk; they were prepared to exchange them for 
a corresponding value of crowns, guineas, or other easily 
obtainable coin. 

In the course of English history they appear in quantity 
on three occasions, the first of which is considerably earlier 
than the other two. It was during the reigns of Charles I. 
and Charles II., especially after the Restoration, that they were 
first minted for the use of taverns, borough corporations, and 
retail tradesmen of small means, who found that the scarcity 
of regal coin of the realm was hampering their trade. This 
scarcity had threatened to become acute for some years, for 
the reason that no allowance had been made in the issue of 
new money for the growth of provincial trade. Since the 
time of James I., who had granted to Lord Harrington a 
licence for the striking of farthings, no addition had been 
made to the amount of copper change in circulation besides 
those farthings which Charles II. allowed to be issued by 
the Duchess of Richmond and Sir Francis Crane. A small 
number only date from the Commonwealth and are to be 
met with on rare occasions. Charles Il. himself had no 
copper money struck till the twelfth year of his reign (1672). 
From that year onward new coins were minted almost every 
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year until 1679, after which there comes another period of 
complete stagnation. Thus the tradesman who dealt in 
small sales or the man who made his living by selling pints 
of beer and ale in both town and country taverns found his 
business becoming more and more paralysed as the shortage 
of coin increased. He resorted, therefore, to a practice which 
hitherto had not been used to any great extent : he had tokens 
struck in his own name. 

They were of three denominations—pennies, halfpennies, 
and farthings, the former value being of less frequency than 
the latter. These seventeenth-century issues are usually 
circular, though they are sometimes to be seen in the shape 
of a heart, and are made of copper, brass, and even lead. 
There are some known which are stamped on leather, but 
these are extremely rare. On the obverse of the token the 
merchant puts some symbol of his calling: a fishmonger 
may well have a lobster, or the proprietor of the Vine Inn 
a bunch of grapes or tun of wine. Some issuers sported the 
arms of their city guild or company; thus there are many 
grocers who make use of the coat described—argent, a 
chevron gules between nine cloves sable. On the reverse 
side of the token are the initials of the issuer, surrounded by 
the continuation of the legend from the obverse. An actual 
example may make the matter clear; a farthing from Lough- 
reagh, County Galway, reads as follows. Obv.: ‘ DANIELL 
KELLY. MER.’ (A sugarloaf.) Rev.: ‘IN LAUGH- 
REAGH.’ (‘ 1d.’ between two lozenges.) 

From a number of tokens taken from a single locality 
it is a matter of little difficulty to form a very fair idea of the 
place itself as it was nearly 300 years ago. One has first- 
hand evidence of the taverns, their keepers, and the dealers 
in the chief commodities of the time, while it is interesting 
to note how many streets and roads there are that have not 
changed their name during the passing of so many years. 
Though these tokens are of some age and rarity, in most 
cases they do not fetch more than a few shillings; in fact, 
with a little judgment and a few pence, one can often make 
purchases that are well worth one’s while. Of their type 
they are most instructive, but artistically they do not approach 
the standard set by those issued at the latter end of the next 
century. Their use was forbidden by several proclamations, 
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which actually had but little effect: They were finally and 
decisively suppressed by Act of Parliament in 1680, after 
which they gradually disappeared from general circulation. 

The British people were free from any embarrassing 
shortage of coin from that time onward until half-way 
through the reign of George III., when a similar situation 
arose. Conditions had changed, naturally, during the inter- 
vening hundred years, and the type of token at this time was 
employed by the larger business concerns and by the better 
class of tradesfolk rather than by the tavern-keeper and by 
the general dealer in the provinces, as had happened pre- 
viously. Although George III. ruled longer than any 
previous monarch (his was, in fact, the longest reign up 
to that time), he so neglected the welfare of his people as to 
issue copper coin on nine occasions only during the sixty 
yeats of his reign. For the first ten years he issued none at 
all; each year from 1770 to 1776 small quantities did appear, 
but after this latter date there came a gap of some twenty 
years during which no new issue took place. In 1806 the 
whole coinage was re-designed and improved generally ; 
but what of the gap which preceded ? 

Trade within the country was in a far worse plight than 
before. Owing to improved conditions of transport and an 
advance in industrial methods, the provincial manufacturer 
found his sphere of activity growing rapidly. The Industrial 
Revolution had created conditions never before necessary 
to face. The employer or promoter of business found it 
impossible to proceed with his endeavours with such a 
shortage of small change. He could neither pay his men 
easily, nor could he deal profitably with his customers ; for 
though he had the capital, he lacked the means of converting 
it into a form suitable to use with the individual purchaser. 
So it came about that he, too, decided to cease struggling 
with a badly worn and depleted supply of change. He com- 
missioned die-engravers to design tokens for him, and these 
were at first confined to the three usual denominations, 
though others, such as threepenny pieces, were current 
during the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

These tokens were payable over a wider area than their 
predecessors. They were not usually confined to the estab- 
lishment of one single person; they were ‘ payable in Lan- 
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caster, London or Bristol,’ ‘ Anglesey, London or Liver- 
pool,’ or even ‘ current everywhere,’ as their edges announce 
in various cases. Some were more confined and were ‘ payable 
at Parker’s Old Birmingham Warehouse’ or ‘ at the Black 
Horse, Tower Hill.’ As a general rule, however, they may 
be said to have possessed greater freedom of circulation. Their 
designs provide exceedingly interesting material for study, for 
they may be looked at from so many points of view. They 
are so numerous, and comprehend such a vast range of 
subjects, that they are bound to supply something of interest 
to every specialist. As they are typical of the time of the 
Industrial Revolution, it might be appropriate to consider 
them from that point of view first. 

At a time when machinery was supplanting man-power, 
and men were struggling their utmost against the invasion 
of new inventions which threatened to rob many of their 
means of livelihood, it might be expected that tokens embody- 
ing current thought would represent both sides of the matter. 
Very many exist, therefore, bearing all types of new machines 
from looms and printing presses to spirit stills. Engineering 
ventures, such as the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal and the 
first barges to be built of iron, are mentioned on others ; 
while there are those which support the rights of the hand- 
workers, and include the lace-maker of Leighton Buzzard 
and the hop-picker of Lamberhurst, in Kent, to mention but 
two out of a host of examples. 

Artistically there are many which might well be collected 
solely on their merit of being works of art. Among these I 
would include the Scotia Rediviva specimen from Ayrshire, 
which bears a very fine bust of William Wallace in a Greek 
helmet—a strange contrast which luckily does not detract 
from the appearance of the piece. Indeed, such tokens were 
probably issued as medals rather than actual currency, but 
the worn state of many of them proves that they have been 
in circulation. This fact presupposes a sorry state of monetary 
chaos to have occasioned such a complete reversal of their 
original purpose. Among the busts and figures adorning 
the series of industrial tokens, mention must be made of one 
of particular interest—that of John Wilkinson, ironmaster, 
of Willey, in Warwickshire. This engineer, who held many 


ideas that were greatly in advance of his time, is chiefly to 
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be remembered now for his scheme to build boats of iron, a 
proposal which gave rise to much scepticism at the time, but 
which was, of course, entirely successful. He was the first 
man to have tokens issued in any number, bearing his own 
head on the obverse and a selection of varying designs on 
the reverse. These appeared in 1787 and were engraved by 
I. Hancock. 

John Wilkinson is portrayed as a middle-aged man of 
genial countenance, wearing a wig and high-collared coat, 
at the neck of which a cravat is seen to spread from inside 
a large-buttoned waistcoat. On the reverse is the interior of 
a forge with a man engaged in shaping bars of iron under a 
large mechanical hammer. Behind him are the open doors 
of a blazing furnace. A second design bears on the reverse 
a figure of the god Vulcan hammering at an anvil, which 
typifies rather the human element in industry, although 
through the medium of a god. 

Such quantities of these tokens were issued that their 
number is fat in excess of any other series known. More 
than 100 variations of his halfpenny tokens have been cata- 
logued. It was only to be expected that there would be a 
section of general public to voice strong disapproval of these 
happenings, although they were all for the best and wrought 
a great dealof good. Therefore a token bearing an obverse 
similar to the one here described stole its way into citcula- 
tion, and it was at first sight hard to distinguish it from the 
original issue until one examined the reverse. Here, instead 
of the workman engaged in honest toil, was a legend whose 
inference is obvious: ‘AND HE SAID, LET US MAKE 
PENNYS AFTER MY OWN IMAGE.’ This counterfeit 
is, incidentally, very rare. Further evidence of this feeling 
is forthcoming from the London Magazine of 1787, in the pages 
of which the following satire is to be found : 


In Greece and Rome your men of parts 
Renoun’ed in arms or famed in arts, 

On splendid coins and medals shone, 

To make their deeds and persons known ; 
So Wilkinson from this example 

Gives of himself a matchless sample ; 
And bids the iron monarch pass 

Like his own metal, wrapt in brass ! 
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Which shows his modesty and sense, 
And how and where he made his pence ; 
As iron, when ’tis brought in taction, 
Collects the copper by attraction. 

So this in him, ’twas very proper 

To stamp his brazen face on copper. 


A niumber of Cheshire tokens from Macclesfield bear the 
head of Charles Roe, who, as the actual inscription runs, first 
established the copper mines there. These were also current 
in great numbers. Thus it can be seen from the first specimens 
to be quoted that contemporary metal industries made full 
use of the service afforded to trade by token payment. A 
third industry of the same sort was the Birmingham Coining 
and Copper Company, while the Mining and Copper Com- 
pany in the same district co-operated in the production of a 
large quantity of copper halfpennies. Anglesey is responsible 
for some 250 issues, which is almost eight times the rest of 
Wales put together. The reason for this great amount from 
a small area was the presence on the island of the Parys 
Mining Company, a concern which attempted to mine gold. 
These tokens ate very common, and the pennies bear exactly 
the same design as the halfpennies—namely, on the obverse 
the bust of a hooded Druid, surrounded by a border of oak- 
leaves and acorns. The reverse shows the cypher ‘ P. M. Co.’ 
and the words ‘ PROMISE TO PAY THE BEARER ON 
DEMAND ONE PENNY’ (or halfpenny, as the case may 
be), while round the edge one can read varying legends, of 
which the most usual is ‘PAYABLE IN LONDON, .- 
ANGLESEY OR LIVERPOOL.’ It is to be noticed that 
the letter ‘ N ’ in this inscription is almost always retrograde. 

Shops and concerns whose names have long since died, 
or which have formed the forgotten nucleus of some modern 
business, are often to be seen on tokens. An outstanding 
example is that of Pidcock’s Menagerie, which used to be 
housed in Exeter Change, off the Strand. It was absorbed . 
into the Surrey Zoological Gardens, and thus can claim 
direct ancestry of the present Zoo. Pidcock issued some 
fifty halfpenny varieties which all bore representations of 
his animals. The lion fondling a dog, the fearsome wan- 
detoo, the two-headed cow, the nylghau and the orange- 
crested cockatoo are all included. Each die has been inter- 
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changed with all the others in the series, so that the col- 
lection is arranged in as many different ways as possible. 
The engraver entrusted with the work was C. James, of 
Martlett Court, Bow Street, and he succeeded in executing 
a very pleasing series, some of which are rare enough. Lack- 
ington’s bookshop, in Finsbury Square, accounted for the 
issue of several thousand halfpennies ; in his case the great 
number is due to many impressions from the same dies, 
and not to any frequent change of design. A legion of other 
shops and stores are known to have contributed to the stock, 
most of them limiting the wording and design to the adver- 
tisement of their own particular brand of merchandise, be 
they sellers of worm powders or of grass seed. 

Certain individuals, such as Skidmore, who ran a fur- 
niture repository in Birmingham, issued sets with designs 
based on series of buildings. His collection of churches is 
perhaps best known, though the Bath buildings and the set 
of Birmingham buildings engraved by I. Ottley for Kempson, 
who was a maker of medals and buttons in the same district, 
are close rivals. He is, indeed, a lucky man who can say that 
he possesses a number of any of them. Their price is, of 
course, greatly increased when they are offered for sale in 
groups, as their attraction is partially lost if they are con- 
sidered singly. 

It is tokens of this type that were intended for artistic 
medallions more than anything else, and that explains why 
they are usually found to be in better condition than those 
issued to be used as currency pure and simple. National 
victories, battles in war, boxing, and the field of politics all 
have their share, and such heroes as Lord Howe, Admiral 
Jervis, who pursued and defeated the Spanish fleet with only 
fifteen sail, and even Mendoza, have pennies and halfpennies 
dedicated to their memory. Possibly the rejoicing over the 
release of political prisoners affords some of the most interest- 
ing material. The trials of D.. Eaton and John Thelwell, 
the affair of John Horne Tooke and his fellow-members of 
the London Corresponding Society, who were arrested for 
treasonable dealing with people across the Channel, were all 
commemorated and in force. The Corresponding Society 
had held strong sympathies with the revolutionaries in 
France, and their subsequent acquittal was the sign for an 
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outbreak of riotous satisfaction. Many tokens were struck 
for the occasion, and the engraver was careful to include in 
his design the names of all the learned counsel who had helped 
to bring the case to a successful conclusion. 

And the number continues to mount up. It would be 
impossible to devote less than a book to an adequate survey 
of all their different aspects. Let it suffice to say that by the 
end of the century they had been issued in such profusion 
that they might almost be-said to have occasioned their own 
increase. In this way: tokens which were never intended 
for currency began to appear purely for the benefit of col- 
lectors, and these seem to have been fairly numerous even in 
those early days, for there are many books published on the 
subject before 1800. Pye, incidentally another inhabitant of 
Birmingham, produced in 1795 Provincial Copper Coins or 
Tokens; Conder, of Ipswich, in 1798 his Arrangement of 
Provincial Coins, Tokens and Medalets; and, lastly, Denton 
and Prattent their Virtwoso’s Companion, which acts as an 
extensive addition to Pye’s work, though it is considerably 
scarcer and less wellarranged. Theseareall most useful books 
of reference, though they had not the chance of obtaining as 
much detailed information as the more modern publications. 

A dealer in coins and medals by the name of T. Spence 
is to be found mentioned on the edge of many tokens, notably 
those of the Pidcock series. This gentleman, who had suffered 
a term of imprisonment on the charge of high treason, kept 
a shop in Holborn, where he dealt in books, prints, medals, 
and the like. It may be justly said that it is in no small measure 
due to his activities that the decline of tokens came about, 
for he issued many bearing political slogans and crude car- 
toons. From this he derived considerable personal gain, 
and he so destroyed the real purpose of tokens by giving 
them a value of the wrong sort. This change in their worth 
is made more evident by the striking of a specimen as follows : 
Obv.: A connoisseur smoking a pipe, at a table spread with 
medals; behind him a servant in the act of placing a fool’s 
cap upon his head. ‘TOKEN COLLECTOR’S HALF- 
PENNY. PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 1796.’ Rev.: An 
ass and a mule saluting —‘ BE ASSURED, FRIEND MULE, 
YOU SHALL NEVER WANT MY PROTECTION.’ 
Round the edge there are the words ‘ANY SUM GIVEN 
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FOR SCARCE ORIGINAL IMPRESSIONS,’ which has 
the appearance of being a scandalous piece of profiteering. 
Another reverse exists to this token, reading as follows: 
Two boys riding a race upon asses—‘ ASSES RUNNING 
FOR HALFPENCE.’ There is a subtle pun in the wording 
of the former, for the word ‘ mule,’ besides meaning the 
stubborn beast, also signifies an impression taken from two 
interchanged dies, a very common practice which accounts in 
part for the great number of issues. 

Of all periods this must have been the most depraved, when 
the hobby—one might almost call it a mania—was at its lowest 
moral ebb. The many thousand pieces current up to this 
date kept the market so flooded that the years 1799 to approxi- 
mately 1811 passed without further issue with the exception 
of 1801, when the latter part of Pidcock’s set and a few others 
made their appearance. From the year 1811 they were 
published in fair profusion until their final abolition six years 
later. Tokens of this time are to be seen in many more 
denominations than during the preceding thirty years. In 
silver they were now current for the sum of 25. 6d., I5., 
and 6d.; while the values in copper were 34., 2d., 1d., 44., 
and 4d. 

It was no longer an age of experiment; their use and 
practicability had been both known and proved for some time. 
Consequently, the collector is not confronted with that array 
of artists’ proofs, rare issues, and unique specimens that he 
had to delight him before. No more lessons were given by 
Hancock, senior, to his son for the collecting public to quarrel 
over. They had to be content with the few impressions that 
existed of the talent shown by the young son of a gifted 
father. The engravers themselves had become more skilled, 
and there was no need to scrap so many dies, as had been done 
before, by reason of frequent misspelling and inaccuracies. 

These tokens of the nineteenth century are almost all of a 
purely industrial type. The extensive variety of earlier years 
has gone; the neighbourhoods of Bristol and Birmingham 
predominate, with the ironworks at Newcastle and Glasgow 
close after them. Ponderous in weight and comparatively 
inartistic, they are reminiscent of the first coinage of 
George III. rather than the tokenage of his earlier years. 
In many ways they are similar to the ‘ cartwheel’ pennies of 
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1797, and they give the impression of being the spent force 
of a glorious age, one that has settled down to acknowledge 
nothing but stern necessity. Indeed, the general history of 
these years—the conflict with Napoleon and the unrest in 
many populous districts of the country—goes to justify this 
characteristic. It is certain that they lack any charm or 
attraction that allows them to rival their predecessors. 

Owing to the lack of silver in the country, tokens for the 
sum of 1s. and 6d. were struck—in many cases from metal 
obtained in quantity from the capture of Spanish dollars. 
Sometimes the actual dollars were countermarked with the 
head of George III., sunk in an oval which was later to be 
changed to an octagon when the former became subject to 
the attentions of many forgers. This practice of counter- 
marking gave rise to the expression ‘ to stamp the head of a 
fool upon the neck of an ass,’ a saying which may be taken 
as a fair example of what the nation thought of their king 
at that time. Unfortunately, the treatment given to these 
countermarked dollars was so abused that they were eventually 
recalled to be restruck by Messrs. Boulton, of the Soho Works 
at Birmingham, in the form of Bank of England tokens. In 
some cases the imprint of the original Spanish design is 
visible through the restrike. 

However, the majority of shillings and sixpences minted 
for local use are light and insubstantial. The designs on them 
ate often similar to those on earlier issues. For example, 
John Voss, a draper in Swansea, did not go to the trouble 
and expense of having new dies designed. In 1811 he is 
using the same die, with a slight alteration, as Padley and 
Andrews of the same town, and this is identical in design to 
the one which he was using for his pennies more than ten 
years earlier. Other merchants contented themselves with 
filling the whole of one side with the lettering of their names 
and addresses, while they make simple use of the town or 
city coat-of-arms for the other. As in the case of silver 
tokens, the copper ones ate prosaic in design and their 
scope of portraiture is strictly limited. Many are based 
on the regal coinage, having Britannia on the reverse; but 
in place of the king’s head on the obverse one often finds 
the Duke of Wellington, or even a Roman emperor ! 

Tokens existed in the Colonies also, and for a far longer 
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period than is usually thought. A specimen of no great 
rarity is that issued by Keeling, proprietor of a store in 
Gibraltar. There are two values, both in quartos, each bearing 
the arms of the Rock on one side and the name of the issuer 
with the value on the reverse. Possibly the greatest number 
of Colonial tokens issued from the year 1820 onwards are 
those issued in Canada and the neighbouring British Colonies 
(as they then were) of Newfoundland, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island. The banks of Quebec and Upper 
Canada, the Banque du Peuple and the Bank of Montreal all 
contributed their share, which ranged from intricate floral 
designs to a more commonplace dried codfish wishing 
‘ SUCCESS TO THE FISHERIES.’ 

The same system existed in Australia and New Zealand 
at approximately the same time, though its actual origin is of 
somewhat greater antiquity. The first known token to be 
issued exclusively for the use of any British Possession in the 
southern hemisphere is another form of countermarked 
dollar, this time so hacked and altered in appearance that it is 
barely recognisable. A circle, eleven-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter, was punched out of the centre, while round the 
uninjured ring there were stamped the words ‘ FIVE SHIL- 
LINGS.’ A sprig of laurel completes the circle. On the 
reverse the words ‘ NEW SOUTH WALES’ leave no doubt 
as to its origin. Meanwhile a use had been found for the 
piece which had been cut out. This was roughly milled and 
bore a design which announced that it was current for the 
sum of ‘FIFTEEN PENCE.’ Thus the total value of the 
former Spanish dollar in New South Wales was reckoned to 
be 6s. 3d., while in England the Bank of England was offering 
55. 6d. for it. 

Tokens were made necessary in Australia by the fact 
that prior to 1855 all coin current in the country had to be 
minted in the United Kingdom. In the year 1855 the Sydney 
Mint was established and began its work, which eased the 
shortage prevalent at that time. Australian tradesmen’s 
tokens are very numerous, and really form a study in them- 
selves. 


Basit G. Hunt. 





THE ‘NEAR. WHITES’ OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By G. H. Catpm, Editor, the Natal Witness 


Ir has been well said of the Union of South Africa that its 
Government is without an effective opposition capable of 
offering an economic alternative to the Hertzog—Smuts coali- 
tion, going under the name of Fusion but with the official 
title United South African National Party. Lacking a sound 
opposition the responsibilities of criticism have devolved to a 
larger extent than is usual upon a Press which, though sup- 
porting the principles of Fusion, has felt freer to criticise the 
detailed practice of it. This entirely happy tendency finds a 
substantial parallel in another direction, one only possible in 
a situation where the Government has a large majority. I 
tefer to the greater liberty and responsibility shown by 
departmental chiefs and to the various commissions of inquiry 
into conditions requiring investigation. Critical analysis of 
the Government’s policy absent in the House, it has fallen to 
the duty of framers of departmental reports and commissions 
of inquiry to investigate and survey their several spheres in a 
manner not before seen. 

No better example of this can be offered than the Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry regarding the Cape Coloured 
Population of the Union, an investigation set up in July 1934, 
the published findings of which have just been released. The 
term Cape Coloured is applied to that section of the non- 
European population which is of mixed origin so that its 
members cannot be classed as Indians, Bantu, or European. 
Cape Coloureds—and they are no longer, of course, confined 
geographically to the Cape Province—find their origin in the 
intermingling of the slaves of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries brought from East Africa and Madagascar, with one 
another, and with Hottentot blood (itself by no means un- 
mixed), later to be followed by an admixture of European 
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with it and Malay. The three factors, slave, Hottentot, and 
European, have since been added to by contact with the 
Bantu, so that the imagination cannot err in its picture of a 
human conglomerate passing in physical features, hair texture, 
and skin colour from near white (sufficiently near to pass over 
the border and be accepted as European), through muddy 
creams to a variety of browns and near blacks. With them 
must be numbered the numerous immigrants calling them- 
selves St. Helena people and Mauritians. 

The term ‘ Coloured,’ then, has so far defied easy defini- 
tion, and even that recommended by the Commission of 
Inquiry was not approved without dissentients. 


The typical Cape Coloured may be defined [it reads] as 
a person living in the Union of South Africa who does not 
belong to one of its aboriginal races, but in whom the presence of 
coloured blood (especially due to descent from non-Europeans 
brought to the Cape in the 17th and 18th centuries or from aboriginal 
Hottentot stock, and with or without an admixture of white or 
Bantu blood) can be established with at least reasonable certainty, 
(a) from a knowledge of the genealogy of the person during the 
last three or four generations; or/and (b) by ordinary direct 
recognition of characteristic physical features (such as colour of 
skin, nature of hair, and facial or bodily form) by an observer 
familiar with these characteristics. 


Falling within this definition are almost 768,000 people, 
a very significant number aside a European population of only 
two millions and athwart a native population of six millions. 
The relation between this heterogeneous community and the 
European on the one hand and the Native on the other forms 
the main theme of the recent Commission’s Report. The 
tradition of inferiority under which the coloured peoples live 
is by no means so marked to-day as it was thirty years ago. 
The ‘ near whites,’ that is those whose non-European ‘ taint’ 
reaches back into the dim past, while they cannot claim a 
social equality with the European or even with those of their 
community who have passed over the border (and there are 
many in every walk of life), admit no differentiation or 
inequality in ability. Their disabilities are due to racial dis- 
crimination and lack of environmental opportunities in educa- 
tion and the professions and political recognition rather than 
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toincapacity. Indeed the tests devised by Mr. Blignaut, M.A., 
and in Arithmetic by the American, Courtis, applied to 454 
European children of average age 11.7 years and with an 
average 1.Q. of 99 (é.e., Std. III. of the South African primary 
School) and to 180 Coloured children, chosen from ‘ good’ 
schools where the instruction given is carried out by Coloured 
teachers, while showing a superiority of the European, by no 
means indicates an inherent ‘ inferiority ’ of his less fortunate 
fellow. The European being in the ascendant is too prone 
to lump all Coloured people in one class, and that an inferior 
one, and the colour bar legislation of the State has encouraged 
this attitude until to-day it is an entrenched belief and prin- 
ciple of the European outlook. The ‘ Coloured,’ therefore, 
disunited and split into more social classes than even the 
European, suffers a social inferiority, in that he lacks co-opera- 
tive effort, and a politico-economic infirmity forced upon him 
by the whites. He is confined to the more lowly tasks in 
general, and when doing ‘ European’ work is too often con- 
demned to a non-European wage. He, with the Native and 
the Indian, is part of the great labour source drawn upon by 
industry, commerce, domesticity, and, rightly or wrongly, the 
State has decided he shall for the most part remain so. Reform, 
then, and recognition, when it does come, comes slowly ; and 
recently it has not come at all. 

The crux of the economic position is to be found in the 
Government’s labour policy. In 1924 the Ministry in power, 
conscious of the infiltration of non-European labour in indus- 
try and commerce as a threat to the stability of the white 
worker, introduced the ‘ civilised labour policy’ by a circular 
issued from the Prime Minister’s office. It laid down a 
definite policy that whenever possible ‘ civilised’ labour 
should be substituted in all employment offered by the 
Government for that which could be classified as uncivilised. 
The definition of the terms is significant. 


Civilised labour is to be considered as the labour rendered by 
persons whose standard of living conforms to the standard generally 
recognised as tolerable from the usual European standpoint. 
Uncivilised labour is to be regarded as the labour rendered by 
persons whose aim is restricted to the bare requirements of the 
necessities of life as understood among barbarous and undeveloped 


peoples. 
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In practice, following these instructions and the subse- 
quent encouragement to industry and commerce to do like- 
wise, ‘ civilised labour’ became ‘ white labour’ and it soon 
came to be recognised that the determination of whether a 
petson is civilised or not was governed by the wages he 
earned. ‘ If wage rates are to be based on existing standards 
of living, then it becomes impossible for the Cape Coloured 
not yet on a civilised standard of living ever to attain it.’ The 
Government’s aim and intention may not have been directed 
consciously against the Coloured and it is true that the effect 
on Native labour was even more detrimental than upon the 
Coloured, but there is no doubt that the Prime Minister’s 
circular found a responsive action in industry and elsewhere 
where the term ‘ civilised’ was automatically interpreted as 
* white.’ 

An unfortunate disability is added to this in the attitude 
of the trades unions defining the position of the coloured 
worker in the industrial structure. At the beginning of the 
present century the migration from country to town had not 
taken on the serious aspect it possesses to-day, and the four 
provinces, separate in government, had their own regulation 
for the organisations of industrial workers. The Cape 
Federation, for example, did not subscribe to colour prejudice 
in its membership, whilst the Transvaal had merely to distin- 
guish between European and Native, as it possessed practically 
no Coloured population. After Union in 1910 the need for 
a national basis for trades unions was imperative and it found 
expression in the Trades and Labour Council of to-day. It, 
however, is not unanimous regarding the position of the 
Coloured worker. ‘Thirty-one unions have accepted non- 
Europeans as members ; twenty-two others do not exclude 
Coloured in their constitution but have not so far admitted 
them to membership ; fifty-six others forbid entry in their 
constitutions. 

These conditions are not conducive to the presentation of 
the case for the Coloured worker, in that they do not permit 
him an easy access to executive position when he is a member 
of a union, and restrict his activity to passive acquiescence in 
the decisions of the European where he is not. The Commis- 
sion in advising trades union organisation for Coloured 
workers in the hope that such will offer a path to industrial 
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progress is fully aware of the difficulties in the way. The 
Industrial Conciliation Act does not recognise separate unions 
in the area for any trade, and it is difficult to conceive of 
separate unions acting with such complete accord and sense 
of co-operation as will eliminate the internal dissension and 
bridge the gulf already existing on a racial basis. Despite 
that, however, the Commission claims for the recommendation 
a possible way out of an extremely difficult situation. 

It will be readily agreed that the Coloured worker is in 
more than one cleft stick. If separate trades unions are set 
up within the same trade, those Coloureds who already have 
the privilege of membership in some trades will have given 
up their membership for the problematic benefits of joining 
an organisation not yet acceptable under the Conciliation Act. 

But trades union organisation is by no means the main 
disability of the Coloured workman. Wage Acts and indus- 
trial legislation have played their part in the vicious circle, and 
to understand some of the chief anomalies besetting the 
Coloured community it is necessary to refer again to the 
Industrial Conciliation Act and also to the Wage Act of 1924. 
The former seeks to encourage collective agreements between 
employers and employees on wages and conditions of work, 
acting somewhat on the lines of the Whitley councils in Eng- 
land ; the latter ‘ imposes ’ conditions in industries where the 
workers are unorganised and fixes minimum wages. There 
is nothing in the Wage Act that reflects the colour bar. In 
ptactice, however, the Coloured worker who might be only 
too willing to sell his labour for less than the minimum wage 
is unable to do so. Further, as the employer has no option 
but to pay the minimum rates laid down in the regulations he 
is more inclined to pay that wage to workers of his own race. 
Illegal evasions of the Act are by no means uncommon. For 
example, to the writer’s knowledge, there are factories where 
the owners have devised the most ingenious methods of 
avoiding the payment of the minimum wage. A certain 
furniture industry employing non-European labour, before 
engaging a man at the statutory wage, requires of him a 
declaration that he has borrowed a sum of money, say £50, 
and agrees to repay a given sum per month. This is a condi- 
tion of his getting a job at all. He is only too willing at the 
end of the month on receiving the pay envelope containing 
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the statutory wage to return a portion of it through the 
proper legal channels arranged by the owner. 

In the words of the Industrial Legislation Commission’s 
Report, ‘ Equal pay for truly equal work should be the funda- 
mental wage policy.’ It is interesting to note that the Cape 
Coloured Commission divided in the discussion on wage and 
industrial legislation, three of them going so far as to recom- 
mend ‘ that all artificial barriers erected to protect the Euro- 
pean be removed.’ This is a considerable advance even in the 
sphere of non-political and non-partisan expert inquiry, and 
when taken with the other main recommendations of a 
unanimous nature presents an aspect of progress that will not 
be lost on readers who are conversant with the past history 
of the relation between non-Europeans and Europeans in the 
Union of South Africa. 

Gertrude Millin in her book The South Africans writes : 


It has not yet happened in the history of South Africa that a 
really Coloured man, a man so dark that he could not, even by a 
general conspiracy of evasion, pass as white—it has not yet happened 
that such a one has distinguished himself in any branch of achieve- 
ment whatsoever. No Cape Coloured man has risen to high rank 
in commerce, art, science, the professions, or politics. Hardly any 
Coloured man, indeed, has even gone so far as the son of some 
aboriginal chief, rich in land and cattle, who, now and then, struggles 
through an English or Scottish university to a profession, and then 
comes back to South Africa to practise that profession. The young 
African, it is true, does not gloriously succeed either. His difficult 
circumstances apart, he has not the persistence, the temperament, 
the tradition, the mental quality, the general capacity, to compete 
against his white colleagues. But yet, in merely making the 
attempt, he does something which seems to be beyond, not only 
the ambition, but also the means, of the young Coloured man. 


This, it will be agreed, is a discouraging picture, drawn as 
it is by one who should know her South Africa. But it is a 
picture that reflects the partial truth rather than the whole ; 
it is a picture of pessimism and despair, one drawn without a 
complete appreciation of the external forces that keep the 
Coloured people where they are. Environment is un- 
doubtedly the main factor in social development. Mrs. Millin 
would, I believe, revise her opinion that inherent inability 
to rise is the determinant of the position of these people. 
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Were it possible, for example, to raise the status of the 
Coloureds on the. lines recommended by the Commission it 
is reasonable to suppose that the environmental advantages 
would find a quickening response among them. If anything 
is to be learned from history it is this. There was a time in 
Britain when what Mrs. Millin writes of the Coloured peoples 
could have been written with equal truth of the labourers of 
England, and signs are not lacking in South Africa of the 
emergence of the essential will to progress that precedes the 
means of accomplishment of it and which so characterised the 
movement towards the Democracy of Britain. As a present 
indication of that urge the beginnings of the co-operative 
movement are discernible in places far removed from the 
Cape where the majority of the Coloured peoples live. In 
Durban, with the willing help of interested Europeans, a 
co-operative society, governed and financed by Coloureds for 
their exclusive use, has already begun trade, and in Pieter- 
maritzburg, the capital city of Natal, some £500 was forthcom- 
ing in March when the first meeting was held to discuss the 
project. It is interesting to note that the upward movement 
follows closely that which began in England from the 
inspiration of the Rochdale pioneers in co-operation through 
retail distribution. The societies will be affiliated to the 
provincial co-operative societies for Europeans but will have 
separate constitutions and self-government. 

These first efforts at community co-operation are not 
without significance, for they deny the absence of will which 
has too readily been accepted as the main cause of the 
Coloureds’ failure to achieve. It is not easy for the English 
reader to assess their value, chiefly because he is largely 
unconversant with the locale and the deteriorating political 
conditions to which he is completely unused. Political 
recognition in Britain moved forward certain of its success. 
Political recognition for the near whites of South Africa is 
worse to-day than it was before Union in 1910 and much 
worse than obtained in 1850. In 1836 the Coloured person 
might call himself a citizen of Cape Town, in that he had a 
municipal vote, a {10 property qualification and could offer 
himself on equal terms with the European as a commissioner 
of the Municipality and, indeed, in 1840 a Coloured man was 
elected wardmaster. In Natal, when a separate Government 
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was formed in 1845, the qualifications for the franchise were 
property to the value of £50 or annual rent of £10 and an 
age limit of twenty-one. There was no mention of race or 
colour. It was not until 1865 that the first statutory colour 
bar was enacted by a legislature in South Africa, but even 
this did not abolish the Coloured franchise. The Orange 
Free State, since the Bloemfontein Convention in 1854 when 
the British Government handed over the territory to the 
white settlers, has never recognised the claims of the non- 
European to complete citizenship but insisted upon a segre- 
gation diametrically opposed to the policy of the Cape. A 
similar condition held for the Transvaal, the ‘ Thirty-three 
Articles’ for which were drawn up in 1844 and laid down 
that ‘ no bastard may sit in our meetings as a member or judge 
up to the tenth generation.’ The policy of ‘ no equality ’ was 
extended by the Grond Wet in 1858. ‘The people will 
permit no equality between the white and the Coloured inhabi- 
tants, neither in Church nor in State.’ 

It will be recalled that by far the greatest majority of the 
Coloured were resident in the Cape, so that until Union they, 
together with their fellows in Natal, were politically equal 
with the Europeans. It was in the Orange Free State and in 
the Transvaal, where numbers were few, that the colour bat 
was predominant. The great test, however, was to come 
with the struggle for Union, from 1907 to 1910. It was then 
that the public both in South Africa and England watched 
anxiously the direction the colour question would take. 
‘Equal rights for all civilised man,’ the principle of Cecil 
Rhodes, was already the policy of the Cape and Natal; ‘ No 
equality in either Church or State,’ the entrenched opinion of 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. It was the conflict 
of traditional trusteeship and of traditional overlordship ; 
of the new idealism of Democracy and racial realism. On it 
the union of the four separate and responsible Governments 
almost split. Said Mr. Merriman, the Prime Minister of the 
Cape in January 1908 : 


It is impossible to govern large masses of men unless we give 
them the same political rights under the peculiar circumstances of 
the country. 


The Draft South Africa Act, however, came as a bitter 
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blow to the Coloured. Its Colour Bar clauses were a denial 
of the promises of public men. The North had won; the 
South had lost. ‘ Union with honour,’ said W. P. Schreiner. 
‘What a contrast!’ exclaimed Mr. J. W. Jagger. ‘ White 
criminals could become members of the Union Parliament five 
years after the expiration, but people with coloured skins were 
never to be allowed to aspire to such a position.’ The pro- 
tests were carried to the Parliament of Britain by the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town, Sir Gordon Sprigg, Sir William Bisset 
Bavry, Sir Charles Abercrombie, appealing, not for an exten- 
sion of rights, but for the rights entrenched in the Charter of 
the Cape sixty years before. To no avail. The South Africa 
Act was ratified by the Imperial Government. 


We do not forget, and we ought not to forget, that, besides 
Briton and Boer, South Africa contains a vast population of His 
Majesty’s Coloured subjects, and we may feel the strongest confi- 
dence that the same wide liberality of treatment, which has made 
Union possible, will be as promptly shown to those Coloured races. 


Mr. Asquith’s generous hopes of 1910 have yet to take 
practical shape. 

The time is not yet when they shall. The Colour Bar 
remains, and will continue to remain, the main plank in the 
Union’s political philosophy. It reacts against the Coloured, 
the Indians, and the Natives, in varying degrees of intensity, 
and, of late, as European racial ideologies have permeated the 
social and political thought of the country, it is being 
strengthened in its purpose to keep South Africa for the 
White Man. It would be a fatal mistake to imagine that this 
political direction belongs to the Afrikaans element of the 
nation alone. Natal, the ‘ British’ province, as has already 
been mentioned, was the first to introduce it in legislation, 
and does not intend at the present to reverse its decisions in 
municipal franchise regarding non-Europeans. The same 
whittling away of rights has proceeded in the case of Indians 
and Natives. 

The Commission of Inquiry, in tracing the history of the 
situation, made little comment upon the justice or injustice of 
these tendencies, for the good and sufficient reason that they 
were not entitled to do so within the terms of reference. But 
the inferences are too clear to escape notice. The observer of 
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the political and social scene cannot fail to appreciate the 
position or the policy of the Government. General Hertzog, 
the Prime Minister, even if he wished, could not ‘ liberalise ’ 
his policy without threatening the coalition upon which 
stability rests, though impartial judgment will appraise the 
situation as one wherein the standard of European living is 
menaced at every turn by the downward swing of non- 
European standards. 

A point must finally be reached when, from sheer necessity 
and in his own defence, the European in South Africa will be 


forced to reorientate the whole of his philosophy. 


G. H. Capin. 





IRELAND AND DR. DOUGLAS HYDE 
By J. F. RurHven 


Wuen on April 22 the English Press announced that a 
‘College Professor’ was to be President of Eire—and that 
De Valera and Cosgrave had agreed as to the suitability of 
Dr. Douglas Hyde—bewilderment ensued among many of 
the younger generation in this country. Why, they asked, 
should the compiler of Love Songs of Connaught, Religious Songs 
of Connaught, Legends of Saints and Sinners, and the Literary 
History of Ireland be called out of his retirement in the county 
Roscommon to inhabit the former Viceregal Lodge in 
Dublin? Poetry is not now regarded in England as a qualifi- 
cation for political advancement. But in ancient Ireland the 
bards ranked next to the kings ; they were law-givers, sages, 
genealogists and chroniclers. 

The present writer was not one of those who supported 
Dr. Hyde’s revival of the Irish language; nor who has 
approved of the separation of Ireland from England. The 
ensuing explanation, therefore, is not the special pleading of 
an advocate, but a dispassionate effort to see the circumstances 
through the eyes of the Southern Irish. 

Scotsmen to-day do not execrate the English because the 
Duke of Argyll defeated the Jacobite forces at Sheriffmuir, or 
because the Duke of Cumberland overthrew Prince Charlie’s 
champions at Culloden. Even in the Highlands where the 
people are Celtic, the restitution of forfeited estates to the 
heirs of the rebel peers, and the subsequent establishment of 
a royal residence at Balmoral, sufficed to heal old wounds. 
And though ‘ Charlie is my Darling’ may still be sung in 
Scottish drawing-rooms, there is nothing now left of the 
bitterness and wrath which smouldered after the tragedies of 
1746. But in Ireland the past lives on, with a tenacity incom- 
prehensible to average Englishmen. In London a statue of 
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Cromwell can be put up outside the Houses of Parliament, 
though he reduced Parliament to zero and ruled as absolute 
dictator. Such English politicians as feel no incongruity in 
Cromwell the regicide being on a pedestal at Westminster are 
little able to realise that in Ireland much of the antagonism of 
peasants to landlords has arisen, not from class hatred, but 
from the thought that those landlords in many cases were 
descendants of Roundhead settlers after the massacre at 
Drogheda, or intruders after the Battle of the Boyne. This 
resentment against aliens has been the dominating note in 
Ireland, reverberating despite ‘legislative oppression, . .. 
spoliation and extermination, tumult, turbulence and blood- 
shed.’ As emphasised more than fifty years ago by an Anglo- 
Celtic member of the Royal Irish Academy, education for the 
Irish people during the penal times was ‘ meagre, narrow, and 
restricted. . . . Yet under all the difficult conditions, the 
spirit [of patriotism] survived though it languished ; the fire 
did not die though it paled.’?_ Why did the Irish people flock 
to the standards of Robert Emmet, Lord Edward FitzGerald, 
and Parnell ?—‘aliens’ all. Because upon their flag was 
‘inscribed, vaguely but comprehensively, the one word 
“Ireland.” ... This sentimental fidelity is the ruling 
characteristic of the Celt.’ ? 

Owing to the earlier persecution and expulsion of the old 
aristocracy, the conditions in Ireland were totally different 
from those in England. Prefacing a selection of Irish verses 
from 1600 onwards, the above-quoted antiquarian pointed 
out that, except Sheridan and Lysaght, nearly all the poets 
were ‘ of immediately humble birth.’ 


“We say “immediately humble,” for possibly they were all 
descendants of ancestors who in remote ages, or even later, were 
kings, or chiefs, or hereditary bards. But in Irish biographies there 
are no Surreys, or Buckhursts, or Byrons, or Swinburnes—no 
aristocratic writers. . . . From the peasant class, or a social grade 
but one degree above it,’ most of these ‘Irish song writers are 
taken. . . . Their own language was proscribed. . . . The wonder, 
therefore, is not that these singers should have been peasants, but 
that there were any singers at all. . . . In the ancient days the bards 


1 Celtic Irish Songs and Song-Writers. A Selection : with an Introduction and Memoirs. 
By Charles MacCarthy Collins, M.R.I.A., Barrister-at-Law (London and Dublin, 
1885, p. 15). 
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were of the kin of princes, were rewarded with lands and castles, 
were circled with privileges; were regarded with a sacred awe. 
But in the later days those who made songs enjoyed no privileges, 
but struggled through countless difficulties... .’ Considering 
how little education was available, ‘the productions of these Irish 
song writers are marvellous for their poetic power, their purity and 
truth.’ Should not their country, therefore, ‘ preserve their names, 
make familiar their songs, and endeavour to bestow on them a little 
fame? .. .’8 


This appeal in 1885 seemed to fall upon deaf ears. But 
seven years later there arose in the person of Douglas Hyde 
the destined recreator of Irish national literature. It was in 
the winter of 1892 that he expressed to the Literary Society of 
Ireland convictions which were to have far-reaching results : 


‘ When we speak of the necessity for de-Anglicanising the Irish 
Nation, we mean it not as a protest against imitating what is best 
in the English . . . but rather to show the folly of neglecting what 
is Irish. . . . How was it that a nation which long ago was “ one 
of the most classically learned and-cultured ” in Europe has become 
one of the least so ?’ 


His answer was that the Irish had latterly fallen away from 
Irish tradition without having become English. Ireland had 
lost its old ‘ language, tradition, music, genius, and ideas.’ By 
a renaissance of culture he proposed to revivify the national 
soul. His Gaelic League, for the promotion of Irish language 
and literature, was ‘ non-political.’ The late Lord Monteagle, 
the late Sir Henry Bellingham, and a few other Irish patricians 
of English descent agreed with him that to allow the sup- 
pressed nationalism of the Irish a legitimate outlet in literature 
and the arts would or should be a benefit to all ranks. And 
from the early twentieth century onwards to 1916 Dr. Hyde’s 
popularity was great. 

Then came, during the Great War, an increase of anti- 
English sentiment—fostered by world-revolution forces work- 
ing upon Irish patriotism. But Dr. Hyde absolutely refused 
to countenance the rebellion in 1916. That he dared to say 
* No’ resulted in a decline of his hitherto extraordinary popu- 
larity ; and in 1925 he was rejected for the Senate. In an 
English Sunday paper there appeared a protest by Stephen 
Gwynn, himself Anglo-Irish : 

® Ibid., pp. 24-26." 
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* Of the total first preferences cast, Dr. Douglas Hyde, founder 
of the Gaelic League and its president for some twenty years, 
receives 1710; while Mr. Thomas Toal heads the list with 14,210, 
There is no man better known in Ireland than Douglas Hyde; and 
fifteen years ago there was none so popular. . . . Incomparably the 
most distinguished of these before the electorate, he stands about 
fiftieth in a list of seventy-six.’ ® 


While British public opinion never realised that if Dr. 
Hyde had assented to the 1916 rebellion the whole of Southern 
Ireland would have risen, the Sinn Fein elements could hardly 
forgive him for holding aloof. This was the supreme test of 
his magnanimity and patience. Not even his most intimate 
friends heard from him a word of condemnation of the ingrati- 
tude of a people to whose cause he had devoted himself from 
boyhood. He resigned his presidency of the Gaelic League 
he had created; but as Professor of Irish in University 
College he continued his work with the graciousness and 
courtesy always characteristic of him. In 1932, on his retire- 
ment, expressions of appreciation were heard once more. 
Nevertheless, it appeared as if his career was at an end. In 
his country home, with his books and sports, he led a secluded 
life, in striking contrast to the days when the freedom of the 
cities of Dublin, Cork, and Waterford had been conferred 
upon him amid acclamations from all Southern Ireland. 

Scant would be the reward in England of the historian 
who endeavoured to renew in us the fervour of the Crusades, 
or the spirit of Drake, Nelson or Wellington. He more 
probably would offend the living by praising the superiority 
of the dead. But the Celtic-Irish temperament (as distin- 
guished from the Anglo-Irish) has always looked back to 
‘days of old’ when Hibernia was the ‘land of saints and 
heroes,’ in the belief that if Ireland could be freed from 
English rule Ireland would blossom again into learning and 
valour, honour and prosperity. Mistaken are our ‘ sociolo- 
gists ’ if they imagine the Itish aversion to England arises from 
Republican or democratic jealousy. The Irish are not ‘ demo- 
cratic.’ Irish peasants in the eighties of the last century used 
to pay their rents to the Land League instead of to their land- 
lords, not out of class hatred, but because they regarded many 
of the landlords as ‘ foreigners.’ Cromwell and then William 


% The Observer, September 27, 1925. 
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of Orange (usurpers both) so dispossessed the Catholic nobility 
that the armies of France and Spain were enriched by some of 
the best fighting material in the world. When it was long 
afterwards remarked to Napoleon Bonaparte that the battle 
of Almansa (1707) was one of the few in which the French 
beat the English, he answered: ‘ Yes, but the English were 
commanded by Ruvigny, Lord Galway, a Frenchman; and 
the French and Spaniards by James Duke of Berwick, an 
Englishman.’* Although in Ireland a few of the Anglo- 
Norman Catholic nobility (such as the Prestons: Viscounts 
Gormanston) held on through the penal times, the majority 
became exiles after the Battle of the Boyne; and the defeat 
of the English forces at Fontenoy was largely due to the vigour 
of the Irish brigades. But though the calamitous scattering of 
the old Irish nobility into foreign lands deprived the people 
of their hereditary leaders, it did not extinguish their 
nationalist sentiment. And it is the revival of that senti- 
ment—not Republicanism, as such—which has prompted the 
Irish to take every advantage of the surrenders begun by 
Asquith and Lloyd George ; culminating this spring in the 
complete separation which His Majesty’s ‘democratic’ 
Ministers carried through without consulting the English 
electorate. When, too late, many people here deplore the 
abolition of the King’s authority in Ireland, they forget that 
the King was only a name to the Southern Irish. A rumour 
atose circa 1903 that there was to be an Irish equivalent to 
Balmoral. If such had been established, and if the sovereigns 
had attended the Dublin Horse Show every year and the 
Royal Family had become well known, Irish sentiment might 
have attached itself to the Crown, and there might never have 
been a rebellion in 1916. The Irish are affected chiefly by 
personality ; and where a modern person and an antique 
tradition become associated in their minds fervent devotion 
ensues—as in the case of Douglas Hyde. By inviting Douglas 
Hyde, an Anglo-Irish Protestant, to the position of chief 
dignity in Catholic Ireland, de Valera and Cosgrave have 

* The Palace of Liria, sacked and burnt by the Reds in 1936, was built in honour of 
that victory at Almansa, after which the King of Spain created the first Duke of Berwick 
Duke of Liria and Xérica. His present representative, James, tenth Duke of Berwick, 
Liria and Xérica, and seventeenth Duke of Alba (now representing National Spain in 


London), wrote in 1925 a Life of his ancestor, the first Duke, containing interesting 
particulars about the war in Ireland. 
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shown genuine patriotism. For Dr. Hyde, despite his Anglo- i 
Norman ancestry, is an incarnation of the spirit of the tradi — 


tional Celtic Ireland. 4) 


The continued adherence of Ulster to Britain, so emphatic. — 
ally proclaimed, recalls to memory that the division between — 
North and South goes back into the mythical ages. Long ~ 
before King Henry II. landed in Ireland—invited by Dermot — 
King of Leinster—a war had raged between Meave (Mab); — 
Queen of the South, and Concobar (Conor), King of thé ~ 
North. Aq 

St. Patrick, a Briton, succeeded for a while in wcconall 4 
North and South. In our time no such reconciliation seems — 
possible. But the tale of sundry fire-eaters that Mr. de Valeta © 
intends a wat of aggression against Ulster appears most — 
unlikely. For if he now cherished any such project he would 
not have selected Douglas Hyde, who in 1916 refused to. go to © 
war against England, as head of the State. Always Dr. Hyde — 
has maintained that the regeneration and emancipation of — 
Ireland would be achieved, not through warfare, but by a ~ 
renaissance of national literature, music and art. Howevet 
‘unpractical ’ this may seem to such Englishmen as care fon 
none of these things, the calling of Douglas Hyde to the head © 
of the Southern Irish State is one of the most remarkable ~ 
events of our time. ‘Scarcely before the Day of Judgment ~ 
will Ireland be subdued by the English,’ wrote the medizval — 
Giraldus Cambrensis. And, in Queen Elizabeth’s day, ~ 
Spenser deplored that it was the ‘fatal destiny’ of Ireland 
that nothing intended for her good could prosper. But pers” 
haps that tragical destiny is worked out to its end. If any 
mortal can promote a better understanding between Ireland ~ 
and England, it is Douglas Hyde. His career has embodied | 
a blend of courage, constancy, consistency, and courtesy. Let” 
us therefore—even if we regard the separation as a hazardous 
experiment—hope that through him the age-long discords ” 
will be resolved into harmony, and the old grievances * 
ended for ever. 

JoceLyn FirzGEraLp RUTHVEN. 








